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Foreword 


It has been said before, but it bears saying again: there is probably no 
_ enterprise that has caused such a transformation of reading habits 
. and assisted so much in the general raising of the standards of 
knowledge and taste in the English-speaking world in our time as 
the Penguins. Hundreds of thousands of people to whom good books 
were too great a luxury before have been able to collect a library of 
Penguins and Pelicans, suited to the dwindling bookshelf space of 
our town flats and country cottages; those who have thirsted for 
Huxley and Eliot have benefited as much as the fans of Agatha 


_. Christie and John Dickson Carr; and we have come to take it for 


granted that an expert study of Greek civilization can be purchased 
as we embark on a long train journey as easily and as cheaply as an 
illustrated guide to edible fungi. Let us therefore salute the twenty- 
first birthday of the Penguins with admiration and enthusiasm; and 
put the expansion of their ornithological family in the balance 
against those developments of popular journalism which we are in 
the habit of deploring as the final debauch of popular taste. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven if I find that the occasion brings back to 
mind a part of that history in which I was personally involved. The 
Penguin New Writing was planned in the early months of the war, 
when the outlook for serious writing and serious reading seemed 
dark indeed. The original idea was to make a selection of the best 
that had appeared in the pre-war six-monthly volumes of New 
Writing, and to follow it by a second if the first caught on. So im- 
mediate, however, was the success that this soon gave place to 
another idea: to turn the Penguin New Writing into a regular literary 
magazine, in which selections from the past should be assorted with 
new stories, poems and articles. I was not, perhaps, so confident at 
the start that this would prove feasible as I made out; and the end 
of the phoney war, the beginning of air-raids and the tightening of 
paper rationing made it look as if the project would come to a rapid 
end in the rubble. 

It is curious to remember now the frustration we felt as printing 
works reported increasing delays and difficulties; and the sinking of 
heart as many of our contributors were caught up in the war 
machine and disappeared to obscure places of training and heavily 
censored areas of battle. We were cut off from contact with most of 
the European writers by the advance of Hitler’s armies; two of our 
most brilliant English contributors had long before vanished into 
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what seemed an inaccessible never-never land across the Atlantic; 
how could the Penguin New Writing survive or have any useful 
function if one by one the remaining poets and story-writers were 
silenced by the guns and the bombs? 

Then the miracle occurred. Penguin New Writing found after all 
that it flourished in the element of war. Rapidly it acquired a giant 
momentum, dragging its editor in its wake. The reprinted pieces 
were ousted almost entirely by new contributions. Chests of drawers 
were emptied of old papers and old clothes and stuffed with the 
manuscripts that began to pour in, survivors of fire and firemen’s 
hoses, submarines, sand-storms and tropical insects. The work of 
reading and correspondence and proof-reading went on late into the 
night, proving the best of morale-tonics against the alarums and ter- 
rors of the bombardments. Weary printers, with tarpaulins impro- 
vised over roofs that had been blown away in a raid twenty-four 
hours before, reported that machines carrying the Penguin formes 
were actually working. The bombing died down, ceased; our circu- 
lation rose, our post-bag swelled even further. A new group of 
foreign writers emerged among the exiles and refugees who had 
gathered in England, French, Greeks, Polish, Czech; the age of the 
airgraph arrived, and hundreds of the little buff envelopes brought 
poems from Egypt, from India and Burma and ships at sea, scarcely 
to be deciphered without a magnifying glass. What had happened 
to the long deplored modern divorce between literature and life? A 
company commander on a lonely front in the Far East wrote that 
his men were impatient for the continuation of a serial that had be- 
gun in a number that had just reached them; an RNVR Lieutenant 
reported that on his destroyer the lower deck was deep in Rilke and 
Lorca; an RAF pilot described how a black market in recent copies 
had grown up on his desert airfield. The pages turned grey, then 
brown; and the covers came off; the illustrations were pasted into . 
albums or pinned up on the walls of huts; but even in their disin- 
tegrating state collections of them were preserved and carried all 
over the world in kitbags and lockers. 

This is not the place to tell the full story of Penguin New Writing; 
but the Penguin majority invites a little day-dreaming and reminis- 
cence, of a venture that seems almost immeasurably distant in its 
mood and its scope, and even more in the public it appealed to, 
though its history is only a decade away. And perhaps the beginning 
of an attempt to draw the moral: asking ourselves where, in the 
rudderless ’fifties, all that passionate conviction about imaginative 
writing has gone to, and what we can do to restore it. 

JOHN LEHMANN 


With 14,000 new titles appear- 
ing in a year—an average of 
over 40 every weekday—the 
spare time reader would be 
lost in the jungle of literature 
and near-literature if he did 
not have a guide. 
THe Datty  TELEGRAPH’s 
weekly book feature, with 
reviews by H. D. Ziman, 
John Betjeman, Peter Green, 
M. R. Ridley, Kenneth Young 
and others, supplies a selection and criticism of current works. 
Thus, as in so many other ways, THe Datry TELEGRAPH 
caters for people of taste and of discrimination in the good 


things of life. 
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Three Love Poems 


Translated from the French by John Tessimond 
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WHEN CHILDREN ARE IN LOVE 


When children are in love they make love standing 
In the doorways of the night 
And when passers-by go past they point them out 
But children in love 
Aren’t there for anyone else 
And it’s only their shadow 
That flickers in the night 
Arousing the anger of passers-by 
Their anger their scorn their laughter and their envy 
Children in love aren’t there for anyone else 
They are somewhere much further away than night 
Much higher than the sky above 
In the blinding light of their first love. 


QUICKSANDS 


Torments and wonders 
Winds and tides 
Now already the sea has withdrawn 
And you 
Like a strand of seaweed gently caressed by the wind 
In the shoals of the bed you are stirring and dreaming 
Torments and wonders 
Winds and tides 
Now already the sea has withdrawn 
But there in your half-awake eyes 
Are lingering two small waves 
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Torments and wonders 
Winds and tides 
Two small waves waiting to drown me soon. 


SONG OF THE GAOLER 


Where are you going brave gaoler 
With that key that is stained with blood 
I am going to free the one | love 
- If there’s still time 
The one I’ve imprisoned 
Tenderly cruelly 
In the deep dark dungeon of my desire 
In the dark cell of my anguish 
In the lies of the future 
In the folly of promises 
I want to deliver her 
I] want her to be free 
And even to forget me 
And even to go away 
And even to come back 
And to love me again 
Or to love someone else 
If she needs someone else 
And if I am left alone 
And she gone away 
I shall only keep 
I shall always keep 
In my two hollowed hands 
To the end of my days 


The smoothness of her breasts that were shaped by love. 
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I Am Going to Read Aloud 


An introduction to a reading at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, July 3, 1952 
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poets, and also read a few poems of my own. My own ones in- 

clude some early ones, some fairly hurly-burly ones, very recent 
ones, reasoned, decent ones, lamenting ones and lamentable ones, 
together with a few comments whenever they may or may not be 
necessary. 

I wondered what kind of words I should put down to introduce 
these laboriously churning poems of mine. Indeed, I thought they 
wanted from me no introduction at all. Let them stand on their own 
feet, the little lyrical cripples. But I felt, too, that there must be a 
few words of a kind before or between the ranting of the poems. 
A whole hour of loud and unrelieved verse-speaking is, I imagine, 
hell to anyone except some brash antiseptic forty-two-toothed 
smilingly ardent young hunters of culture with net, notebook, 
poison bottle, pin and label, or to the dowager hunters of small seedy 
lions, stalking the metropolitan bush with legs and rifles cocked, or 
to the infernal androgynous literary ladies with three names who 
produce a kind of verbal ectoplasm to order as a waiter dishes up 
spaghetti. But to an ordinary audience—not that there’s any such 
thing but only, like yourselves, bunches of eccentrics—there must 
be a hush between poems. And how was] going to fill that hush with 
harmless words until the next poem came woodenly booming along 
like a carved bee? I couldn’t, I knew, say much if anything about 
what the poems might mean. In a few cases, of course, | didn’t any- 
way know myself — though that is true, I hope, only of certain of my 
earliest published poems, explosive bloodbursts of a boily boy in 
love with the shape and sound of words, death, unknown love, and 
the shadows on his pillow. And for the rest of the poems, they are 
what they mean, however obscure, unsuccessful, sentimental, pre- 
tentious, ludicrous, rhetorical, wretched, ecstatic, plain bad. Or 
could I shove in autobiographical snippets saying where I lived and 
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how, when I wrote this or that, indicating how I felt in heart and 
head at that particular time? ae 

I could, for instance, talk about my education, which critics say 
I have not got. And that’s true enough. But I do wish I had learned 
some other languages apart from English, BBC Third Programme 
and saloon. Then perhaps I could understand what some people 
mean when they say I have been influenced by Rimbaud. 

My education was the liberty I had to read indiscriminately and 
all the time, with my eyes hanging out. I never could have dreamt 
there were such goings-on, such do’s and argiebargies, such ice-blasts 
of words, such love and sense and terror and humbug, such and so 
many blinding bright lights breaking across the just awaking wits 
and splashing all over the pages, as they can never quite do again 
after the first revelation, in a million bits and pieces, all of which 
were words, words, words, and each of which seemed alive forever 
in its own delight and glory and right. 

It was then, in my father’s brown study before homework, usually 
the first botched scribblings of gauche and gawky heart-choked 
poems about black bloomered nymphs, the jussive grave, and the 
tall, improbable loves of the sardine-packed sky, poems never to be 
shown to anyone except on pain of death, that 1 began to know one 
kind of writing from another, one kind of badness, one kind of good- 
ness. I wrote endless imitations, though I never at the time of writing 
thought them to be imitations but rather colossally original, things 
unheard of, like eggs laid by tigers, imitations of whatever I hap- 
pened to be golloping then, Thomas Browne, Robert W. Service, 
Stevenson, de Quincey, Eskimo Nell, Newbolt, Blake, Marlowe, the 
Imagists, the Boy’s Own Paper, Keats, Poe, Burns, Dostoievsky, 
Anon. and Shakespeare. I tried my little trotters at every poetical 
form. How could I know the tricks of this trade unless I tried to do 
them myself? For the poets wouldn’t soar from the grave and show 
me how their poems were done by mirrors, and | couldn’t trust the 
critics then—or now. | learnt that the bad tricks come easy and the 
good tricks, which help you to say what you think you wish to say 
in the most meaningful, moving way, naturally I am still learning— 
though in earnest company I must call these by other, technical 
names. Nothing in those days was too much for me to try. If Paradise 
Lost had not already been written, I would have had a shot at it. 

My early days, dear God! I never thought that one day I might be 
here or anywhere filling up time before, I’m afraid, a drone of poems 
by talking about my early days, just as though I were a man of let- 
ters. I used to think that once a writer became a man of letters, if 
only for ten minutes, he was done for. But I feel all right. I suppose 
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I am suffering from one of the first pleasant injections of insidious 
corruption. ‘My early days’ seems to me to suggest that I am respon- 
sible and established, that all the old doubts and worries are over. 
Now I need bother my head about nothing except birth, death, sex, 
money, politics and religion, that, jowled and wigged, aloof and 
branded as a bloodhound, sober as a judge in my bit of vermin, I can 
summon my juvenile literary delinquence before me and give it a 
long periodic sentence. For me to think of prefacing my poems by 
talking about my early days is to invite myself to indulge myself 
with a hundred tongue-picked, chopped and chiseled evocative 
shock phrases in a flamboyant rememoration of past and almost en- 
trrely fictitious peccadilloes of interest to nobody but me and my 
guardian angel, who was, I believe, an unsuccessful psychoanalyst 
in this life and who is lolloping above me now, casebook in claw, a 
little seedy and down at wing and heel, in the gutteral consulting 
rooms of space. I am the kind of human dredger that digs up the 
wordy mud of his own Dead Sea, a kind of pig that roots for uncon- 
sidered truffles in the reeky wood of his past. 

But still I gladly accept the fact that I first saw the light and 
screamed at it in a loud lump of Wales. I’m only human, as the 
man says who deep inside him refuses to believe it, and of course my 
writing would not be what it is—always experimental and always 
completely unsatisfactory —if it had not been for the immortal fry 
of the town in which | simmered up. Naturally, my early poems and 
stories, two sides of an unresolved argument, came out of a person 
who came willy-nilly out of one particular atmosphere and en- 
vironment, and are part and parcel, park and castle, lark and sea- 
shell, dark and school bell, muck and entrail, cock, rock and bubble, 
accent and sea-lap, root and rhythm of them. And that, so far as | 
am concerned, is all there is to it. If I had been born and brought up 
in an igloo and lived on whales, not in it, about the same would be 
true, except that then it would have been extremely unlikely had I 
become a writer. And ‘Goody!’ cry my justified detractors. 

Or I could preface this small reading by talking about poets. | 
think they’re pretty dull. It’s a common failing to underestimate the 
sheer ordinariness of the lives and characters of many dead poets, 
and to overestimate that of living poets whom one might come 
across. Indeed it is not unusual for people, after they have met a 
more or less living poet, to wonder with hardly concealed amaze- 
ment how he could ever have produced the work he has. I except 
certain oldish poets alive today who are made solemn and un- 
approachable, not so much by their poetry or their strict religious 
observance, as by their judicial positions on the boards of eminent 
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publishers who may even then, at one’s time of meeting, be consider- 
ing one’s own first experimental novel of innocence lost and wisdom 
catastrophically gained by the age of nineteen. The same kind of 
amazement, the idol destroyed, ‘How could such a man have written 
such marvellous devotional poetry, I saw him fall downstairs yester- 
day in his suspenders!’ might well have occurred to us had we met 
many of the poets now dead. | think it was Logan Pearsall Smith 
who remembered how, as a small boy, he saw of all people Matthew 
Arnold in a restaurant, and Matthew Arnold talked and laughed 
much too loud. 

I couldn’t talk about poets, but I do wish that I was reading only 
the work of other modern poets now, and not my own at all. That is, 
I wish I were reading the work of modern poets I like, for I like to 
read only the poets I like. This means of course that I have to read a 
lot of poems | don’t like before | find the ones I do, but when I do 
find the ones I do, then all I can say is, ‘Here they are,’ and read 
them aloud to myself or to anyone, like yourselves, voluntarily 
cornered. And when I read aloud the poems of modern poets I like 
very much, I try to make them alive from inside. I try to get across 
what I feel, however wrongly, to be the original impetus of the 
poem. I am a practising interpreter, however much of a flannel- 
tongued one-night-stander. 

But in my own poems I’ve had my say, and when I read them 
aloud I can only repeat it. When I read, for instance, my earliest 
poems aloud, my interpretation of them—though that’s far too 
weighty a word just for reading them aloud—can’t be considered as 
the final or original interpretation, performance or blare. I do not 
remember now the first impulse that pumped and drove those lines 
along, and that which is in them is for you more than for me, for you 
or anyone, or of course for no one, to make what you or he will 
make of them. In these poems I’ve had my say; now I’m only saying 
it again. 

But what does it matter? Poetry is what in a poem makes you 
laugh, cry, prickle, be silent, makes your toenails twinkle, makes 
you want to do this or that or nothing, makes you know that you 
are alone and not alone in the unknown world, that your bliss and 
suffering is forever shared and forever all your own. All that matters 
about poetry is the enjoyment of it, however tragic it may be. All 
that matters is the eternal movement behind it, the great under- 
current of human grief, folly, pretension, exultation and ignorance, 
however unlofty the intention of the poem. 

Now I'm going to read some poems straight, without hindrance, 
for this isn’t a lecture at all. It isn’t about trends and impacts and 
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_ the influence of someone on someone else. It isn’t trying to prove 


anything by quotations, to groove one hypothetical school of poetry 
oilily into another, to jigsaw all the pieces which are poems into one 
improbable picture and then say, ‘Here it is, this is modern poetry.’ 
Iam no grey and tepid don smelling of water biscuits. Only posterity 
can see the picture of the poetry of today as a whole, and the func- 
tion of posterity is to look after itself. You can tear a poem apart to 
see what makes it technically tick, and say to yourself when the 
works are laid out before you, the vowels, the consonants, the 
rhymes and rhythms, “Yes, this is it, this is why the poem moves me 
so. It is because of the craftsmanship.’ But you’re back again where 
you began. The best craftsmanship always leaves holes and gaps in 
the works of the poem so that something that is not in the poem can 
creep, crawl, flash or thunder in. ‘Everything,’ Yeats said, though he 
was talking of the highest moments of the most exalted art, ‘every- 
thing happens in a blaze of light.’ Only the printed page or the in- 
terior monologue or the private discussion can give to each separate 
poem the full concentrated time that the poem is justified in asking 
for the assessment of its success or failure to demonstrate its own 
hypothesis. In public all I think that can be presented is the poem 
itself, and all that can be experienced in public is the realization of 
the immediacy or lack of immediacy through which the hypothesis, 
the central motive of the poem, affects the reader through his ear. 
The printed page is the place in which to examine the works of a 
poem, and the platform the place on which to give the poem the 
works. 

You won't ask me any questions afterwards, will you? I don’t 
mind answering a bit, only I can’t. Even to such simple questions 
as ‘What is the relationship of the poet to society in a hydrogenous 
age?’ I can only cough and stammer. And some of the questions | 
remember from the nightmare past— ‘Tell me, are the young Eng- 
lish intellectuals really psychological?’ ‘Is it absolutely essential do 
you think, to be homosexual to write love poems to women?’ ‘I al- 
ways carry Kierkegaard in my pocket. What do you carry?’ 
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The incubus above, the ghost within, 

About the midnight thus began to speak: 

‘Ghost, ghost, let us marry, this paper-thin 

Ribwall of him I bind down nightly is weak 

As cobweb to sheet me from you my right bride— 
My barrel-breast above, your stifled heart 

Aching for me under, O teasing bed 

Only his mortal envelope to divide 

Who daily denies us and nightly holds apart: 

A knife, some blood, we join, and nothing said.’ 


‘Yet I fear,’ she said, ‘yet I fear, and why, 

Is my long continuance in his darkness here 
Whose gross familiar shelter till he die 

Is appointed my painful comfort, and | fear 
Breaking—and you also fell weight of night 
Earth-heavy on both, whose face I cannot see 
But believe cruel, I fear your closer breath; 


Though I speak and through these long small hours delight 


To hear you answering and although he 
Sleeps deaf to both, yet his death is our death.’ 


‘Death, death,’ said he, ‘but it is stammering 
Of time not our eternity you flutter 
Half-winged as yet, and dust upon the wing: 
His dying brings us life or, what is better, 
Our endless marriage from that rift begins 
In him, our dumb virginity, not who 

In himself survives that dissolution—no, 
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Dying, reverts to his void origins; 
Yet seals the eternal union of you 
He does not know to me he dares not know. 


Why should I nightly to you from the furthest 
Nectars of space like a great male moth fall 

Drunk with your essence, my plated thorax burnished 
Throbbing above you, my furred wings palled on all, 
Quivering? But that this bitter, this too long 
Courtship at last in endless union end?’, 

The incubus said. ‘Yet still I fear,’ she said, 

Lying within her sleeper like a song 

His mouth could never frame to; but he turned 
Restless in fitful dream and shook his head. 
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human beings that ever lived. His first impulse was always to try 

and make everyone who came near him happier than they had 
been before, to help them in any way, possible or impossible, re- 
gardless of whether or not they deserved it, or in fact even needed 
help. He was completely disinterested, un-self-protective, fantastic- 
ally generous, loving and lovable. Like some other great artists, he 
was utterly helpless and incompetent in all practical matters, but 
unlike many of them, he did not attach to himself anyone who 
would and could take care of him and save him fatigue, trouble and 
worry, by doing for him what he could not do himself. 

I do not say that Proust was a saint (though he may have been) 
but he had saint-like qualities, such as compassion, which I think he 
showed throughout his work, notably in the latter part of Time Re- 
gained where he writes so superbly and understandably of old age 
that it is difficult to realize he had not experienced it himself. On 
several occasions after telling us of some episode that ended badly, 
I remember his saying with feeling: ‘Pourvu que je n’aie pas mal agi!!’ 

Sydney (my husband) and I read Du Cété de Chez Swann during 
the first world war, with passionate interest. We exchanged several 
letters with Marcel Proust and it was arranged for us to meet one 
evening after dinner at the Ritz Hotel, Paris. We did not know each 
other by sight, and when we had finished dinner the head waiter 
came to tell us that Monsieur Proust was in the restaurant and ex- 
pected us. I jumped up and went across to him, while Sydney was 
saying goodbye to the friend with whom we were dining. I] was so 
surprised when I saw Proust that I could not help saying: ‘You look 
much too young to have written Swann. I expected you to have a 
beard!’ He said ‘Swann is not me’ and when Sydney arrived, he said: 
“Your wife does not believe I have written my books myself.’ He be- 
haved as though he had known us all his life and went on eating 


I believe Marcel Proust to have been one of the most angelic 
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asparagus, with white kid gloves on. He was wearing a fur-lined 
coat which was open, showing a coloured waistcoat fastened high 
up to the neck. His hair was very thick and dark, worn in a kind of 
fringe. I thought he was remarkably handsome and quite unlike 
anyone else. He looked about thirty-five, though he must have been 
forty-eight. He wasted a lot of time, | thought, reproving Sydney 
for leaving his friend so soon and for not bringing him to his table. 
‘It is unkind,’ he said, ‘to neglect an old friend for a new one!’ The 
friend, who was a Frenchman and said to be well-informed about 
art, literature and many other subjects, had just told us that Proust 
. no good as a writer, was only an amateur, a society man and a 
snob. 

Proust took us to his flat in a taxi. The driver, Odilon, was the 
husband of Proust’s maid, Céleste, and his profession was driving 
people about all night from one haunt of ill-fame to another. When 
we got down at the door Proust said: ‘We had better wait for Schiff 
and Odilon, as neither you nor I know how to work the lift.’ 

The entrance looked sordid, the staircase was in darkness and 
those not using the lift had to hurry from one floor to the next in 
order to reach the switch before the light went out. Céleste, a charm- 
ing graceful young woman dressed in black, opened the door to us 
and Proust quickly told her not to tire herself but to go and rest. He 
talked very freely and told us many things we did not know, begin- 
ning his sentences: ‘Savez vous...’ 

During that night he showed his rare kindness and consideration 
in many ways. One small instance was that, noticing Sydney was 
rather deaf, he insisted on his going to the best aurist in Paris, and 
took any amount of trouble next day to find out his address and 
make an appointment. 

Such things were a great effort and trial for him, in view of the 
confusion of his papers, and especially on account of the precarious 
and often desperate state of his health. In one of his letters he wrote: 
‘Dear Sydney, 

I have just received your letter and hasten to answer it to avoid 
the terrible crossing of letters. But what is far worse, the longest and 
most essential letter I have ever written to you (God alone knows 
how I suffer when I write) has been destroyed. In fact nothing but 
a miracle could restore it. For days and nights Céleste has searched 
in the most improbable places. My hope was that it had simply re- 
mained in my room and Céleste had forgotten to post it. But Odilon 
saw her putting it on the trunk in the ante-room. Céleste ended by 
thinking that owing to a quarrel with Odilon in her distress of mind 
she had thrown it into the dustbin. So our reciprocal thoughts are 
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at the mercy of a rag-picker!’ 

Proust’s whole material life was in a state of muddle and chaos, 
in spite of Céleste’s heroic efforts. 

We stayed till daylight. Odilon had waited all night. The strange — 
enchantment of the nights we passed with Marcel Proust made us ~ 
believe that no day-time meetings could have equalled them. Noth- 
ing he said was trivial or unimportant, not that he was by any means 
serious all the time. His astringent satire left one with no feeling of 
sadness or bitterness. He put himself into his conversation as he did 
into his books, but not by talking about himself. He made it clear 
that what mattered to him was the motive of people’s acts and 
words. He was always seeking the truth about everything and 
everybody. He was bored by insincerity. 

I quote an early letter he wrote to Mme. Straus who afterwards 
became his lifelong friend: 

‘At first I believed you loved beautiful things and understood all 
about them. Then I discovered that you did not care a straw for 
them. Afterwards I thought you loved Individuals but now I see 
that you do not care a damn for them.’ 

As we know Proust never travelled abroad except for two short 
visits to Venice and one to Holland, and lived his life first with his 
parents and later in a home of his own, the following passage in 
Charles Louis Philippe’s Marie Donadieu is applicable in a sense to 
him. 

‘We are travellers and those of us who are not given the power 
to cross high mountains or scour great oceans, may one evening 
of confidence reach the depths of a man’s inner life.’ 
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Easters of childhood heaped in motley shards— 
Unloose no ribbons, loose no bells! 

Why rake and sieve what time discards? 
All the grey steeple tells 

Is that the cock may veer, but never crow. 


Did we then after all, two nights ago 
(Or was it two thousand years?) mistake 
The sound we thought we heard? For though 
Lies can keep liars awake, 
To be denied truths must be first believed. 


Further, who failed last Friday to feel grieved, 
What right have we to this day’s joy? 
Whether our childhood stand deceived 
Or not, the years destroy 
What happened in the garden, bliss or pain. 


Movable feasts. A stuck-in-the-rut refrain. 
Ribbons grow faded, clappers cracked. 
What to the child was loss or gain, 
Who knows, was never fact. 
Movable? asks the man; you mean removed. 


And yet, whether our childhood stand disproved 
Or not, the myth returns, the stone 

Is rolled away once more, the grooved 
Sad earth still finds her own 

Resurrection in corn. As man can find 

The same green shooting from the wounded mind. 
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DEATH OF AN OLD LADY 


At five in the morning there were grey voices 
Calling three times through the dank fields; 
The ground fell away beyond the voices 
Forty long years to the wrinkled lough 

That had given a child his shining glimpse 
Of a boat so big it was named Titanic. 


Named or called? For a name is a call— 
Shipyard voices at five in the morning, 
As now for this old tired lady who sails 
Towards her own iceberg calm and slow; 
We hardly hear the screws, we hardly 
Can think her back her four score years. 


They called and ceased. Later the night nurse 
Handed over, the day went down 

To the sea in a ship, it was grey April, 

The daffodils in her garden waited 

To make her a wreath, the iceberg waited; 
At eight in the evening the ship went down. 
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Come Back to Grenada 
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have to give up trying to get warm, and he used to sit down 
by the gas fire in the basement room he had in Bayswater, and 
think back bout them days in Grenada before the war. 

Is so it was with him every winter—when the cold hit him so, he 
long to go back home, but in the summer, when all them white girls 
have on pretty clothes and coasting in the park, you mad to tell him 
them bout going back home! he want to kill you, he would say that 
you talking damn foolishness, that Brit’n is he country, and that he 
never going back to no small-island life. 

Well sometimes some of the boys used to drop round to have a 
old talk, especially on a Sunday morning, because George working 
night in a factory where they making things to clean pot and pan, 
and any other time but on a Sunday morning he does be sleeping 
sound. Well Sunday morning is big old talk, George still lying down 
in bed under the blankets, and the boys making themself at home, 
some on the ground, some sitting down on the edge of the bed, some 
standing up. 

And the old talk does always be about home in the West Indies, 
in Trinidad and Jamaica and Barbados and Grenada, what they used 
to do, how they used to catch cascadoo in the river with pin and 
twine, and fly mad bull and play zwill, and pitch marble with byayr 
and buicken and buttards ones, and talaline farts, and how rum so 
cheap back home but over here everybody only drinking tea and ale. 
The old talk coming and going, they talking about all kind of thing, 
but in the end is always about home in the West Indies, how life was 
so good. But even though they saying that none of them making the 
suggestion to go back, as if they shame to say they miss home though 
they talking about good calaloo and pound plantain lunch on a Sun- 
day, or a breadfruit roast with saltfish, and how down there the sun 
does be shining all the time. 


RB time when winter come round, George so cold that he 
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Is some real characters does come round by George. You might 
think that when they come England they go change a little bit when 
they mix up with the English people and them, but is Just as if they 


in a backyard in George Street in Port-of-Spain, all kind of com- — 


mon laugh and bacchanal talk going on brisk. They does treat Pic- 
cadilly Circus like Green Corner, and walk down Oxford Street is if 
they breezing down Frederick Street, and if they meet you in the 
road or in a bus or in the tube, is a big shout: ‘What happening there, 
apa?’ 

: a as for how they dress, nobody does mind your business in 
this London, so the boys cool, no fuss, all kind of second-hand jacket 
and mildew overcoat and old hat with the brim turn up. 

It had a fellar name Fatman. Well nobody know how he living, 
he is a man of mystery, because he ain’t have no work, and the way 
he does get on, the small raise from the National Assistance is not 
the cause. One day the boys surprise to see Fatman driving motor 
car. ‘Which part you get that, old man?’ they ask him. 

‘I pick it up cheap down by Kensal Rise, man,’ he answer them. 

Well the second day Fatman get this car he meet up in a accident 
with a bus and he had was to go to court. He come round by George 
mourning, with a lot of forms he had to full up. Fatman always con- 
fuse when he have forms to full up, and in this country you have 
bags of that to do. He and he wife always arguing, is not that way, 
no, you put the date in the wrong place, man, why you so stupid, 
you can’t see where it say date of birth in the next line? 

So Fatman take up the forms and go round by George to full them 
up. 

Then it have another fellar named Gogee, who from Trinidad. 
Gogee is really a nice fellar, but he like to get on ignorant some- 
times.It have a thing with he and another Trinidadian fellar name 
Scottie what does always make George laugh for so. Scottie is a 
fellar with a little education, and he well like the English customs 
and thing, he does be polite and say thank you and he does get up 
in the bus and the tube to let them women sit down, which is a thing 
even them Englishmen don’t do. And when he dress, you think is 
some Englishman going to work in the city, with bowler hat and 
umbrella and brief case. Only thing, Scottie face black. 

Well Scottie used to organize little fétes here and there, like dance 
and party and so on. And everytime he worried if Gogee would turn 
up, because Gogee like to play rab and make Scottie feel small, 
though it does only be fun he making. Like one time, Scottie stand- 
ing up near the door of the dancehall, dressup in black suit and 
bowtie, saying good evening and how do you do to all the people 
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that coming to the dance. Well you could imagine Gogee bursting 


_ through the door in a hot jitterbug suit and bawling out, ‘Scottie, 


, 


you old reprobate! What happening?’ 

Naturally Scottie feel bad that in front of all these English people 
Gogee getting on so. ‘Listen man,’ he plead with Gogee, ‘why don’t 
you behave and comport yourself properly in front of people and 
stop behaving like a ruffian?’ 

That put Gogee in a real worthless mood, and the more Scottie 
try to be gentleman, the more Gogee getting on like if he back in 
Trinidad, and he meet up with a good friend unexpected at a free- 
ness. 

‘But how Scottie man, you looking prosperous, things going good 
with you. I hear you did make bags of money out of that féte you 
had by King’s Cross last Saturday night. You think you will make a 
lot tonight? You got a good band playing tonight?’ 

And with that Gogee push pass Scottie and barge into the dance- 
hall, ignoring the fellar that collecting tickets as if is he self what 
giving the dance. 

And during the féte, whenever Gogee catch Scottie watching him 
out of the corner of he eye, he starting to jock waist for so, and fan- 
ning with he jacket, and jumping up as if he at a Carnival slackness 
in the Queen’s Park Building, only to make Scottie get vex. 

Scottie shaking he head and saying he don’t know why the boys 
don’t behave like gentlemen for a change, that the English people 
would say how they don’t know how to get on civilize. But Gogee 
and the boys high, they having a royal time, they only getting the 
band to play calypso and they dancing left and right. 

Whenever Scottie have a féte, he too frighten that the boys rab and 
cause fight and disgrace, but it never have anything serious, except 
the time when a Jamaican fellar bust a cocacola bottle on Fatman 
head because Fatman did dancing too close with he girl. 

Then again, the boys might start to give Frederick picong when 
Scottie beg them to ease up. If Fatman is man of mystery, well 
Frederick is mystery father, because he is one Jamaican that you 
could never contact at all, he don’t stay in one place for long. It must 
be ain’t have nobody who know this London like he, it ain’t have a 
part that he ain’t live in already, and why you think? Because he 
don’t pay rent no place where he go to live. Is test like him who 
muddy the water for a lot of other fellars. When Frederick get a 
place what taking coloured people, he tell the landlord that he is 
student, and that he does get money from home every two weeks. 
And he move in with everything, including a old banjo that he does 
play when he walking in the road, or standing up in a queue. Then 
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when the Saturday come and the landlord come round to collect 
the rent, no mister Frederick there at all, he out off long time, in the 
night when it dark and nobody could see. 

Next time you hear bout Frederick, is because he gone the other — 
side of London to live. One day you hear he living Notting Hill Gate, 
the next day you hear he move and gone Clapham, a week after 
that you might bounce him up in Highgate. 

And the truth is, he really start up like a student, but he get in a 
mooch with an English girl, and since that time he forget all about 
studying and he start to hustle. 

Well all these episodes coming up in the old talk in George room. 
Until if George get in a good mood, he might get up and make some 
tea for the boys, and take a bread and some butter out of the cup- 
board. They always giving George tone about going back to the West 
Indies, because George leave a old grandmother back home and she 
always writing and saying why you don’t come back to Grenada, 
and telling him she would dead soon, that he better come quick. 
And he have a girl friend too that he leave behind, the poor girl 
writing nearly every week, darling dou-dou._why you don’t come 
back Grenada and let we married? 

But is as if London get in George blood, all the big building, all 
the big light and the big celebration, the trains that does go under 
the ground, and how nobody minding you business like in a small-- 
island. He used to stand up by the Circus and watch all them big ad- 
vertising light going on and going off, like if is Carnival all the time, 
and people moving all about in the big life in London, all kind of 
Rolls-Royce in the road, and them rich people going theatre and 
ballet. One time Scottie did even encourage him to go to the Royal 
Albert Hall to hear a fellar play violin, and George put on a clean 
suit and he went and sit down, but when it was halfway he tell 
Scottie to come and go. 

So even though it have times when things hard with him, still he 
feel as if he can’t leave London at all. In the winter, when snow came 
and it so cold that he have to wear two three pullover even when 
he sleeping, he does get a feeling to leave, because life hard in the 
winter, not even a shilling to put in the gas. 

But after when the winter gone and birds sing and all the trees be- 
gin to put on leaves again, and flowers come and now and then the 
old sun shining, George would say he go stay until after the summer. 

Every year is the same story, that’s why he still in this country. 

In the beginning George used to shape up by the National Assis- 
tance people every week, but since he get this nightwork he work- 
ing steady. Them English people think the boys lazy and goodfor- 
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nothing and always on the dole, but George know is only because 
the white people don’t want to give them work. 

One time when he did new in England George get a work in a fac- 
tory, and all the people in the place say they go strike unless the boss 
fire George. It was a big ballad in all the papers, they put it under a 
big headline, saying how the colour bar was causing trouble again, 
and a fellar come with a camera and wanted to take George photo, 
but George say no. Anyway a few days after that the boss call 
George and tell him that he sorry, but as they cutting down the staff 
he would have to go. He put it in a real diplomatic way, so as not 
to make George feel bad, but he did well know is only because they 
didn’t want him in the place. 

So it not really as easy for the boys as some people think. True, it 
have some of them what only want to ants on the government, and 
don’t do no work, only playing billiards and rummy all the time, but 
the majority of the boys willing to work if they could hustle a job 

_ somewhere. 

Them was grim days when George wasn’t working. He had was 
to hustle all about, and sometimes nothing but a cup of weak tea to 
face the cold. He see real hell to get a place to live, all about land- 
lords and landladies saying that they sorry, the rooms full up, but in 
truth is because they don’t like black people. Sometimes when 
George did walking down the road minding he own business, some 
little white child bawl out, ‘Mummy, look at that black man!’ And 
poor George don’t know what to do. The child mother scold it and 
say, “You mustn’t say that, dear.’ 

But thing like that happen so much time that George skin come 
like rubber, and he bounce like a ball from house to house until he 
feel like if the vengeance of Moco on him. Then he get the basement 
room in Bayswater. Is a Pole who own the house, too besides, that’s 
why he get the room. 

Right after that he start up the nightwork and things brighten up 
a little bit. He eating regular meals and now and then he going to the 
tailor in Charing Cross Road and getting fit for a sharp suit, because 
now he have money is no more readymade or secondhand for him. 

Every Saturday morning, he does go by a continental shop which 
part have a lot of food to sell like what he accustom to, like red 
beans and blackeye peas and rice and saltfish. It even have dasheen 
and green fig sometimes. It have a lot of spades does go in that shop 
to buy, bags of them, and is joke to see how they does get on just as 
if they in a Chinaman shop back home. Couple Jamaica woman does 
stand up and talk while they waiting for message: ‘But girl, if I tell 
you! She did lose the baby, yes... halfpound saltfish, please, the dry 
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codfish. Yes, as I was telling you . . . and two pound rice, and half- ; 
pound red beans, no, not that one, that one in the bag in the 
Concer. “s: 

This time so, they ain’t bothering they head about the other people © 
in the queue at all, they mauvalanging and bursting out in some loud 
kya-kya laugh like them macoumere in the market in George Street 
back home. 

And George can’t help thinking how things change a lot since he 
first come England, how now it have so many spades that you bounc- 
ing up with one every corner you turn. All them ships that coming 
bringing more and more, and all the newspapers writing about how 
these West Indians coming and like nothing could stop them, and 
how the government best hads do something or else plenty trouble 
would cause in London. 

Another thing is, George don’t know how so many people know 
him, but every time a shipload of fellars land up in Paddington from 
the boat-train, plenty of them coming round by George, saying that 
so and so did tell them that George would help them out when they 
reach in London. He come like godfather, he don’t know how to re- 
fuse them, all these fellars coming and putting they worries on he 
shoulders, how they can’t find a work, how it so cold, how place 
hard to get. Well George do what he could to ease the situation for 
them—he get about four work for some Jamaican in the factory 
where he is, and in the evening when he get time off, if he in a good 
mood he go round with them now and then to look for place to live, 
because by this time George know all them landlord and landlady 
who don’t want no black people in they house. 

He did have good fun with them Jamaican, they used to come and 
tell him how they get lose on the tube, how they wanted to go Pic- 
cadilly but they find theyself in Shepherd Bush. And George say that 
they fraid to put they money in the bank, that they does keep it in 
a suitcase under-the bed, and count it up ever week, and when it 
have enough they sending for they brother and sister and cousin. 

Long time George used to feel lonely little bit, but all that finish 
with since so much West Indian come London. All kind of steel band 
féte all about in the city, in St Pancras Hall, down Wimbledon, all 
down by Pentonville. The boys beating pan in Piccadilly Circus and 
even ee up in the road when the Lord Mayor did riding in he 
coach. 

So now all these things George does be studying when the idea 
come in he head to go back Grenada. He study what he would do if 
he go back in that small-island, and he feel that he would never get 
on if he go back. It have so many things in London that he don’t 
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agree with, so much prejudice about the place, so much hustling, 
things so expensive. And yet every year when the spring round the 
corner, is as if it give him a new spirit to stay. 

Then in the summer he putting on jitterbug shirt and walking 
about, coasting all by Hyde Park in the night, standing up by the 
corner near Marble Arch listening to them fellars who does stand 
up on box and say what they like and no policeman don’t interfere 
with them, and eyeing any sharp craft that standing up near, wait- 
ing to ask if she would come in the yard for a cup of tea. He done 
with English girls now, is only continental he looking for, French 
and Norwegian in front. 

When he have a night off, is because he dressing up and walking 
from the Water to Trafalgar Square, watching the night life, think- 
ing how he in this big country walking about, instead of sitting down 
on some concrete bridge over a canal in the West Indies old talking 
with the boys. Is how you want him to leave this big life? 

- Is true sometimes when he think serious he could see that he ain’t 
getting no place in a hurry, that is the same thing he doing everyday. 
But still, it don’t matter what you do, as long as you living in I on- 
don, that is a big thing in itself, that alone have big prestige, he could 
imagine how the people back home when they talk about him how 
they does say that he is a big shot, that he living in the same place 
as the Queen. They don’t know how he catching he royal arse to 
make a living. 

But that was another thing, how London so full up of people that 
it don’t matter what you do, nobody does mind your business. One 
time a fellar in a room next to George did dead and nobody know 
nothing for bout a week. The test stay there all this time, dead, and 
nobody don’t know nothing even though they living in the same 
house. That was the one thing used to frighten George sometimes... 
how he ain’t have no family to watch over him if he sick, and no- 
body to turn to in hard times. But that thought like a drop in the 
ocean. 

And so year after year the same thing happening again and again. 
He telling he grandmother and this girl in Grenada that yes, he 
would come next year, but when next year come he still doing the 
nightwork in the factory, he still old talking with the boys on a Sun- 
day morning, he still coasting all about the streets of London, with 
no definite place to go, no definite aim in life. 

And it reach a stage now where he get so accustom to the pattern 
that he can’t do anything about it. All he know is that he living in 
London, and that he will dead there one day. And that is all. He not 
worrying he head about anything else. He not even bothering with 
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the colour bar question any more. At first he used to get on ignorant 


‘t 
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when anybody tell him anything, but now he just smiling like a 


philosopher when they call him a black man. He can’t even sym- 


pathize with them fellars who new and feel the lash for the first | 
time and come round by him to mourn, like when landlord slam door ~ 


in they face, or people leave them standing up in the queue to attend 
to somebody else. All them things happen to him already, and he 
pass through all them stages, so now he does only smile when the 
boys in sorrow. 

Even the winter come like nothing now, he laughing to see Eng- 
lishman stamping foot in the bus queue to keep warm, while he just 
have he hand in he pocket standing up cool. And he get a lot of Eng- 
lish habit now, like talking about the weather, and if anybody say 
how it cold he used to talk like an old veteran bout the winter this 
country had some years ago. He drinking tea all the time, and read- 
ing newspaper in the tube and bus. 

In fact, he and Scottie is good friend now, and the other day he 
buy a bowler hat and a umbrella and they went for a walk in the 
park, the two of them talking and nodding they head, and saying 
good evening to all the sharp girls that pass. He even reading The 
Times now ... Whenever he going out, he folding The Times so that 
the name would show and putting it under he arm. 

And so far as he could see, is no more Grenada for him at all. Es- 
pecially now how so much West Indians hustling up to the old 
Brit’n, as if things really brown in the islands. And the way he have 
it figure out, if he stay in the work he have now, he go be able to 
peel off and spend the summer on the continent. It have a sharp 
Austrian girl does visit him in the yard . . . she come over here to 
work as a maidservant for some rich people, and George make 
au one night in Baker Street, where she was standing waiting 

or a bus. 


Well she tell him she going back in the summer, and that he must 
come too. 

And that is the case. When he think bout home it does look so far 
away that he feel as if he don’t belong there no more. And though he 
does really miss the sun, he make up he mind to write he grand- 
mother and this girl and tell them that they best hads forget all 
about him, because he staying in this big country until he dead, and 
he ain't coming back to Grenada unless he win a big football pool, 
and even then, it would only be for a holiday. 
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books he is sadly to seek . . .. Oscar Wilde’s comments on his 

contemporaries usually reflected his cwn amiable nature but 
he made this criticism of his last publisher in a moment of unusual 
irritation under considerable stress. Smithers knew a great deal 
about books: he was described by Bernard Quaritch as ‘the cleverest 
publisher in London’. But it is also true that he drank liqueur brandy 
like water, and his various excesses led to an early bankruptcy and 
abject poverty. 

Before he was forty Smithers had three flourishing businesses in 
London: he lived in Bedford Square and had a country house at 
Walton-on-the-Naze. By his forty-eighth birthday he had died from 
an overdose of drugs, penniless, in a slum room in Fulham. 

Leonard Charles Smithers was born in Sheffield in 1861 and edu- 
cated at the Wesley College for the Law. He practised as a solicitor 
before moving to London in 1891 and taking an office at 174 War- 
dour Street. At the same time he started publishing with a printer 
friend, H. S. Nichols, from a small shop in the Portobello Road. 

It was during this early period that he published two books of 
stories, The Transmigrations of Mandarin Fum-Hoam and The 
Thousand and One Quarters of an Hour. These purported to be his 
translations of Chinese and ‘Tartarian’ Tales but were in fact his own 
original stories. With Nichols he also issued some books under the 
imprint of ‘The Lutetian Society’ and it seems probable that he 
printed two volumes, sub rosa, for Aleister Crowley. 

His dealings in rare and second-hand books began at Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, Strand: from there he moved to a shop at No. 
4 Royal Arcade and then to 5 Old Bond Street. From these addresses 
he issued some elegantly printed Catalogues, quite different in style 
from the usual booksellers’ lists of the period, four of them having 
covers with designs by Aubrey Beardsley. 
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He was compared by Vincent O'Sullivan in Aspects of Wilde to 
Poulet Malassis: ‘Both sold the absurd and ill-written pornography 
which no man or woman with some imagination wants to read; both 
had a middle time when they published poets, prose-writers, and pic- 
torial artists of the highest value, a few of them men of genius with- 
out any doubt at all, and then both ended in obscurity, struggling to 
the last with their creditors.’ 

Certainly it is true that Smithers dealt to a certain extent in ‘under 
the counter’ books: this cliché seems permissible here, as Smithers 
was rumoured to keep some of his books in Gladstone bags under 
the counter so that they could be quickly removed from the pre- 
mises. But it seems likely that he made most of his money from the 
sale of fine and unusual bindings. Choice bindings by Thierry, Lortic 
pére and Grolier figure often in his Catalogues: one particularly fine 
example was Grolier’s own copy of Horatii Poemata, lettered ‘lo. 
Grolieri et Amicorum’ and with his device. 

Two books bound in human skin were described by him with this 
dry comment stressing their scarcity ‘. . . owing to the severe restric- 
tions and prejudices of Medical men, it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain portions of dead humanity... .’ 

Smithers’s son emphasized his father’s dealings in objets d’art, and 
occasionally these too were described in the book catalogues, in- 
cluding a Series of Chinese Carvings of the Vie Privée of China. 
‘Background executed in painted silk: carvings in relief. £224.’ He 
had a large stock of books on Napoleon, on which subject he was an 
authority, and on the French Revolution. 

Gradually, while he was selling books, he was building up his 
publishing business, assembling a group of young authors and 
artists. He was described by one of them as ‘the perfect publisher 
for young men with time on their hands, for he would sit in the 
Café Royal with two or three young poets discussing things the fur- 
thest removed from practical value’. 

Smithers’s treatment of Ernest Dowson has come in for criticism, 
notably from Robert Sherard. But it is difficult to see how Smithers 
can be blamed for Dowson’s tragic existence. A contemporary of 
Dowson who knew the poet intimately has said that ‘he did not 
wish to remedy his tramp-like condition of life’. 

The facts are that Smithers published the poet’s two books of 
poems, Verses in 1896 and Decorations in 1899, and his ‘Dramatic 
Phantasy in One Act’, The Pierrot of the Minute, in 1897. These sold 
badly but the publisher was not to blame for the public’s lack of 
interest. Another ‘nineties poet can be quoted as saying ‘During 
Dowson’s lifetime nobody but Smithers would look at him?’ 
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Smithers also paid Dowson a small weekly wage while he translated 


_ such books as Les Liaisons Dangereuses and La Pucelle. This hack 


w 


work has been attacked as if it was a punishment forced on the poet, 
but actually it was gratefully accepted. 

And Smithers was not responsible for Dowson’s degrading neglect 
of his personal appearance ‘to lengths which I have never seen be- 
fore’ to quote O'Sullivan again. ‘Besides if he (Smithers) had been 
St Francis de Sales and John Wesley rolled together instead of the 
man he was, he would not have succeeded in prevailing upon Dow- 
son to see any charm in a sober, godly and tranquil life.’ 

Smithers’s motto was ‘I'll publish anything that the others are 
afraid of... .. When Beardsley was dropped by John Lane from The 
Yellow Book Smithers offered the young artist £25 a week for his 


_exclusive services and launched The Savoy. The first number of The 


Savoy appeared in January 1896 with contributions by Bernard 
Shaw, Verlaine, Max Beerbohm, Havelock Ellis, W. B. Yeats and 
Ernest Dowson. There were illustrations by Conder, Shannon, 
Whistler and Rothenstein, as well as eleven drawings by Beardsley. 

There is no doubt that Smithers fully recognized Beardsley’s 
strange genius and did all that he could to support him. Indeed when 
a financial crisis;came in 1897 he contrived to pay him at the ex- 
pense of other authors and creditors. Beardsley was aware of this 
but he wrote to his sister complaining of his position ‘. . . it’s the 
annoyance of sitting down to a drawing and not knowing if it will 
ever get published or paid for. I fancy that not only does Smithers 
find it almost impossible to pay me for work, but also that he can- 
not meet the expenses of block making, printing and binding.. - 

Beardsley’s anxiety is understandable, but there was another 
aspect of the situation: for Beardsley in this last year of his life and 
under the frenetic influence of his disease found it difficult to com- 
plete drawings. Smithers wrote to Wilde in September 1897: ‘I yes- 
terday sent you back your poem. I showed it to Aubrey and he 
seemed much struck by it. He promised at ence to do a frontispiece 
for it—in a manner which immediately convinced me that he will 
never do it. He has got tired of “Mlle de Maupin” and talks of 
“Casanova” instead. It seems hopeless to try and get any connected 
work from him... .’ 

But though there were difficulties, Beardsley knew that Smithers 
was a publisher of unusual taste and ability. In a review of Le 
Mouvement Esthetique et Decadent en Angleterre by Albert J. 
Farmer, O’Sullivan gave this account of an incident in France: 

‘Smithers started The Savoy chiefly to give Beardsley a chance, 
without much hope of making money out of it. The Press was any- 
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thing but favourable to the enterprise—in fact it was scurrilous be- 
yond the bounds of any conception of decency; but Smithers never 
turned a hair, though he was raising money on his furniture to keep 


| 


The Savoy going. Its cessation was another blow to Beardsley whom ~ 


the squalid brutes in Fleet Street pursued with implacable venom 
and who really found little support or encouragement anywhere. 
Perhaps all that hastened his end. What The Savoy meant to him 
was revealed to me rather strangely one evening when we were 
dining together in the Restaurant Foyot. That was in those days a 
good restaurant, and very quiet in the evenings, and we were by 
ourselves but for a drowsy waiter, when the door opened and a 
little old woman came in and sat down at a table facing us. She was 
dressed in the style of 1850. Out of a huge reticule she drew a snuff- 
box, took a pinch of snuff and then set herself to examining a bundle 
of papers by the aid of a candle in a silver candle-stick which she 
had told the waiter to set on the table. Beardsley could not keep 
his eyes away from her; he said she had come walking out of a book 
by Balzac. ‘“‘Now if The Savoy were going,” he added wistfully, 
“there would be a picture.” ’ 

Smithers planned The Peacock as a successor to The Savoy. 
Beardsley of course was enthusiastic, but he still had bitter memories 
of his discharge from The Yellow Book at the instigation of Sir Wil- 
liam Watson: he had been forced out at the time of Wilde’s trial be- 
cause his name was linked with Wilde’s in the public mind. Actually 
they had never been friendly, and Beardsley did not generally ad- 
mire Wilde’s work. Furthermore Beardsley was at this time receiy- 
ing a small pension from André Raffalovitch who was an implacable 
enemy of Wilde. Accordingly Beardsley wrote to Smithers in 
December 1897: ‘. . . By all means bring forth The Peacock. I will 
contribute cover & what you will, & also be Editor, that is if it is 
quite agreed that Oscar Wilde contributes nothing to the magazine 
anonymously, pseudonymously or otherwise.’ 

But the projected magazine was not to appear. Early in 1898 
Beardsley’s illness became much more serious. And in March of that 
year he wrote to Smithers again: 

‘Jesus is our Lord and Judge 
Dear Friend 

I implore you to destroy all copies of Lysistrata & bad drawings. 
Show this to Pollitt & conjure him to do the same. By all that is holy 
all obscene drawings. 


Aubrey Beardsley. In my death , 
He died on March 16. A y death agony 


When Wilde had been réleased from prison Smithers at once 
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approached him with a view to publishing his future work. They 
quickly established a friendly relationship in their letters. Though 


_ Wilde sometimes criticized Smithers (‘He is displaying levity in his 
_ business relations with me—it is very annoying’) he usually referred 


to him as a friend, ‘Leonardo’. 

In November 1897 Wilde wrote to Smithers about The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. ‘. . . 1 am very glad that you have heard from Miss 
Marbury, but do send her the poem. Her suggestion of illustration is 
of course out of the question. Pray tell her from me that | feel it 
would entirely spoil any beauty the poem has, and not add anything 
to its psychological revelations. The horror of prison life is the con- 
trast between the grotesqueness of one’s aspect and the tragedy of 
one’s soul. Illustrations would emphasize the former, and conceal 


_ the latter. Of course I refer to realistic illustration. .. . I await the 


revise, and promise not to make my quietus with a bare bodkin till 
I have returned them. After that I think of retiring. But first I would 
like to dine with you here... .’ 

Smithers took great care over every aspect of the appearance of 
the book. His letters at this time are full of detailed notes about the 
typography: “The C.3.3. I have had specially sketched, and a block 
made, so that the type above is exactly matched; but being a zinc 
block, it requires a good deal of what is called ‘making ready” in 
order to put it on an exact level with the type above, so that it will 
print with equal blackness and thickness. I have twice sent it back 
to the printer... .’ 

And indeed the book was a handsome one, printed on hand-made 
paper and bound in white and cinnamon coloured cloth. But 
Smithers, though he had always wanted a ‘best-seller’ and had once 
even considered approaching Marie Corelli, did not seem able to 
cope with the success and comparatively large sale of the book. 

Wilde commented: ‘Smithers is absurd, only printing 400 copies 
to begin with and not advertising. I fear he has missed a popular 
“rush”. He is so fond of ‘“‘suppressed” books that he suppresses his 
own....’ Actually the first edition, published on February 13, 1898, 
was of 830 copies: this sold out in a few days and a second edition, 
but still of only 1,000 copies, was printed on February 24. During the 
following months Smithers issued more small editions but did not 
follow up the initial success as well as he might have done. He lacked 
the organization necessary for sales promotion on a big scale. 
Wilde’s optimistic prophecy, ‘the Provinces ought to rise like one 
man’, was not fulfilled. 

In the next year Smithers published Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest and An Ideal Husband. But 1899 and 1900 were prob- 
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ably as miserable for Wilde in many ways as those years he had 
spent in prison. Bankrupt and ill, shunned by many of his former S| 
friends, he found himself entangled in a web of hopeless complica- 
tions. This did not prevent him from writing witty and spirited let- 
ters in which he commented ironically on his situation: indeed his 
very last letter, dictated when he was too ill to write, a few days 
before his death, is a masterly example of detachment and courage. 

A few months before this he had written to Ross *. .. lam sorry my 
play is Boycotted by the press— particularly for Smithers’s sake—he 
had shown great pluck in bringing it out at all... 

Late in 1899 Smithers’s financial position, having been precarious 
for some months, was aggravated by his own illness, a severe attack 
of muscular rheumatism which left him more or less an invalid for 
a year. He was forced into bankruptcy. At this distance in time it is 
difficult to disentangle his exact part in the very complicated ar- 
rangements between Wilde and the various other people interested 
in his copyrights but it seems to have been a devious réle of the kind 
so often taken by people when they are frantic for money. 

Just before his bankruptcy Smithers optimistically issued a 
Catalogue of ‘Forthcoming Publications’. In this list editions of 
Lady Windermere’s Fan and A Woman of no Importance were an- 
nounced as ‘in preparation’. But in fact these editions were not put 
on the market until 1903/5 when they were issued surreptitiously. 
In 1905 an injunction was obtained against ‘Wright and Jones’, 
booksellers, 350 Fulham Road, for selling these pirated editions. 

After his financial crash Smithers moved to 35 Ashworth Man- 
sions, Elgin Avenue, and took a small office at 14 Cliffords Inn. 
Using various imprints such as ‘Smithers, Hampden & Co’, ‘Burton 
& Co’ and the ‘Mathurin Press’ he issued some pirated editions of 
Wilde’s Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and Phrases and Philosophies for 
the Use of the Young. After Wilde’s death in November 1900 
Smithers claimed to have purchased the rights in many of his works 
but this was denied by Wilde’s executors. 

Smithers also printed an edition of Wilde’s poem The Harlot’s 
House with illustrations by Althea Gyles. There is a Prefatory 
Note to this edition: ‘The issue is accompanied by five weirdly 
powerful and beautiful drawings, the work of Althea Gyles, who 
has completely entered into and finely interpreted the spirit of the 
Author, and whose designs met with his unqualified approval when 
they were shown to him shortly before his death. . . .” In a letter 
dated May 4, 1899, Smithers had written to Wilde about this poem: 
but there seems to be no authority for the statement that the author 
had seen the drawings or agreed to the publication. 
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‘Smithers had now descended to the lowest level of the literary 


underworld. And his family at this time was supported largely by 


visits to the pawnbrokers. Smithers’s valuable cameras and his col- 


lection of ornamental pigs were sold. They moved several times 


(once at night in secrecy), always to cheaper rooms, in Acton, over a 


_tailor’s shop in Red Lion Street, and then to Cubitt Street, Islington. 


Over most of Smithers’s activities during this period time has 
drawn a veil of impenetrable opacity for there are no contemporary 
accounts. His conspirators in the piracies, the booksellers Jacobs 
and Cooper, and the mysterious printer Lamplugh, are all dead. So 
too is Smithers’s faithful secretary Florence Brimmacombe, and his 
friends Charles Conder, Texiera de Mattos, Cyril Ranger Gull and 
Hannaford Bennett. 

But by chance one letter written by Smithers a month before he 
died has been preserved, and this does seem to give a key to his 
miserable last period. 

‘61, New Oxford Str, W.C. 
21 Nov. 1907 
Dear Sir 

I can quote you 20 Veras and 6 Juvenals (Aubrey Beardsley) for 
£5 lowest cash price for the lot. If you agree please be on the phone 
at one o'clock tomorrow & I can deliver within 2 hours afterward. 

Yours truly, 
Leonard Smithers.’ 

Smithers died on December I9, 1907. His son was summoned 
from the house in Cubitt Street and taken to Fulham to see his 
father’s body in a small bare room. There was no furniture apart 
from the bed and two empty hampers in the whole house. And no 
money or personal belongings apart from a large number of empty 
chlorodyne bottles. He was buried by the parish authorities in 
Parsons Street Cemetery. 

Smithers’s career as a legitimate publisher lasted only nine years. 
In the hazardous world of publishing such brief careers are by no 
means rare. What is remarkable is that Smithers, with the most 
precarious financial backing and lacking the contacts possessed by 
even the smallest established business, should have been responsible 
for publishing some of the most important books of the period. 

His publications were rather more catholic than is generally 
known. He even printed Magister Adest, a volume by a community 
of nuns. And his more ambitious books included Farmer’s Slang 
and its Analogues (in seven volumes), and editions of Sir Richard F. 
Burton’s Arabian Nights. But obviously it was in providing an out- 
let, in the form of suitably elegant editions, for the outstanding 
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artists of his time that he played an important part in publishing 
history. These books included Beardsley’s illustrated Volpone, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin and The Rape of the Lock, Sir Max Beer- 
bohm’s Portraits of 25 Gentlemen, Dowson’s Verses and the charm- 
ing edition of La Filleaux Yeux d’Or with Conder illustrations. 

Smithers designed all his own productions, sometimes indeed in 
opposition to the wishes of his artists and authors. The delightful 
bijou edition of The Rape of the Lock with the illustrations reduced 
from the quarto size to demy 16mo was purely Smithers’s own idea, 
and one that was completely justified by the result, as Beardsley un- 
grudgingly admitted. Smithers did not attempt to copy the style of 
books issued by the famous private presses such as the Vale and 
Kelmscott; he eschewed the use of thick cardboard-like paper; he 
chose always the very best of the papers and cloths generally used 
in publishing. I find it difficult not to agree with Vincent O’Sullivan 
in thinking that ‘Smithers produced some of the most beautiful 
books ever issued in any country’. 

It is probable that Smithers will be known only as Charles 
Cochran’s ‘fat Yorkshireman’, a seedy purveyor of pornography. 
He was more than that or he would not have been treated as an 
equal by Wilde and other men of intellect, or have collaborated as 
he did with Burton in translating the Carmina of Catullus, or sent a 
stream of brilliant books into an unreceptive world from No. 4 
Royal Arcade. But, as he said himself, ‘If a publisher is remembered 
at all, he is never remembered well.’ 
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And talkand of publishing, there is the state 

Of Letters—nae republic nou I dout, 

For like ither states, it looks like windand up 

In ane or mair bureaucratic dictatorship. 

In England at least it’s gey faur gane that gait, 
And wad in Scotland, gif we culd rise til that. 
The young, wha are the hope of the human race, 
Are dominatet by auld-age pensioners 

Whase notions served with Noah in the Ark, 
And wha’ve ‘lit the scene’ sae lang it’s waur nor mirk. 
I really think it’s time we had some laws 

To gar auld bards sit back and tak their ease 
Afore our ‘gratitude’ for what they’ve duin 

Is swallowed up in ae great stifled yawn. 

The first report I mak on letters is: 

It drees owre much frae hardened arteries. 

Our dear respectet elders are but few — 

Say Tam and Ezra; Bob; Ned; auld ‘MacHugh’ — 
But God! they are a fell lang-windet set, 

And we're deavet near til daeth with their senile wit. 
At forty-five a bard is ‘promisand’; 

At saxty-five he’s very nearly grouwn; 

Under forty he’s no yet a man; 

And under thirty he still hes his hippans* on. 
Steeny” and Wystan hae been ‘young poets’ nou 
Sen ’thiry-one, and Dod and Dauvit’ hae 

Been babbland babes sen ’thirty-fowr or five; 
And puir wee sookand Dylan’s in his grave 
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Afore he even felt the fires of youth— 

In fact, with his meikle tae still in his mouth. 
Dinna think I’m irreverent til the dead: 

He’ll never ‘dee’, and I’m suir he’d have agreed. 

I mak nae wonder fowk are gettand tired 

Of ‘Poetrie’—they’ve been sae aften bored. 

There are mony reasons for this sair ill-health 

Of poetrie—all bad, and maistlins to dae with Wealth. 
In the first place, there’s the damnable refrain 

Of Usury, Profit, the bourgeois philistine 

Wha willna buy aucht that he duisna ‘want’, 

And hesna the taste to ‘want’ what'll cure his squint. 
Therefore, while all poetrie’s suspect, thae 

Wha dae get by are maistlins the hairmless few, 
Tried throu years of miserie and pain, 

And trustet to stier up naething but a yawn. 

Syne, they are ‘given’, as ‘reward for service duin’, 
The birthright You give every born man— 

And syne only a tithe of what they’re due, 

Unless they’re nae poetic worth ava, 

In which case they dae socially as weill 

As banker, broker, or ither criminal. 


II 


Sae the corruptet youngster, thinkand he’s clever, 
Trades genius for a wage and the Muse for ‘clover’, 
Assured that it’s ‘mature’ to be corrupt, 

Sneerand at ‘childish’ heroes wha have kept 

Guid faith with our Queen: for ‘grouwand up’ implies 
A societie to ‘grouw up’ til, and this 

Is precisely what bourgeoiserie never is 

Til ony man wha’s mairriet on the Muse. 

Sae a University tWit on the Conserver 

Jeers at the faithful lives of Graham or Barker: 

‘A starving poet doesn’t impress us now, 

For we know he’s just another floperoo’. 

Sae the lives of true bards are betrayed, 

Dante’s exile mocked and Pound destroyed, 

The point of Chatterton’s daeth, or Dylan’s, missed, 
And mony ithers wha have been outcast. 
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For such young mongrels Villon stood the rack 
Dungeon and whip, in vain. The social trick 

Of corruptand the young by guile, the vanity appeal, 
Taks in the clever dead, and always will. 

But the Muse is never mocked, and will love her ain 
When the clever pimps are housed in oblivion. 

I recommend, Sir, that all bards be briefed 

Afore they’re parachutet frae the lift, 

That houever they are treatet here on earth 

They haud true til, and serve the Sacred Hearth 

By givand ‘societie’ what poetrie comes 

Til men wha bed with fleas and feed on crumbs. 
Sae, gif they dinna have transcendent greatness, 

At least they’ll live like bards, and bear true witness 
AGAINST the machinations of the Foe, 

And FOR the only Freend we hae below. 
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Poetry and Ideas: George Barker 


Sa eee 


speak first of his use of language, secondly perhaps of his vision 

of the material world, the objects that manifest themselves in his 
poems and the use he makes of them, and only lastly if at all of his 
vision of the moral world, the universe that we people with our 
gods, but which so far as we know with certainty may be inhabited 
only by the ghosts of human choices. Thus criticism of poetry tends 
to be nearly always the criticism of an abstraction, of an instrument 
contrived for an unknown purpose; or at best, when critics go fur- 
ther than this, they tend to measure poems by the amount of emo- 
tion they produce, as if the critic’s sensibility were equivalent to 
the instrument Mr Hughie Green uses to measure the applause pro- 
duced by performers in his radio talent contests. This is perhaps 
necessary in order that the criticism of poetry may continue at all; 
the use of language is the only way in which a newspaper critic can 
compare poems within his limited space, or a professor within his 
comparatively unlimited space, and it makes easier that reduction 
to an equivalent importance of all the poems surviving down to our 
own day which is the object of much criticism. 

Yet a poem is not so much an arrangement of words as an arrange- 
ment of ideas, both in the ordinary sense of mental images, notions, 
vague beliefs, fancies, plans and aims and in the Platonic sense of 
eternally existing patterns of which manifest things are imperfect 
copies. A critic should then perhaps, in setting out to discuss the 
work of any particular poet whom he happens to admire, divide his 
essay into two parts; the first discussing the poet’s visions and the 
second his ability to manipulate words to make his visions manifest. 
An objection to this procedure might conceivably be that the second 
part of a true critic’s essay would consist only of the two words 
‘bloody marvellous’. By which I mean both that the critic might 
discover that he had in fact disposed of the subject in the first part 
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_ of his essay and that, so far from the current notion that it is the 
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content of a poem which cannot be discussed or paraphrased or 
transferred out of its original context being true, it is in fact the 
beauties and precisions of language which cannot be discussed since 
they have already served their purpose and can never be made to 
serve another one; that they can in fact only be pointed out. 

The poetry of George Barker has to some extent suffered in criti- 
cal estimation, both at a time (say ten years ago) when his use of 
language was fashionable because of a superficial resemblance to 
that of Dylan Thomas, and at the moment when it may fairly be 
said to be unfashionable, when rhetoric of another kind is in vogue, 
through critical attention being concentrated almost entirely on 
language alone; and it is my purpose here to deal with Barker’s work 
as poetry which manifests a recognizable moral vision of the world 
in which we live; a vision which I believe to be serious, coherently 
and systematically expressed, true and contemporary, and since it 
is true and contemporary, inevitably tragic. 

He has published to date nine books of verse, including the long 
autobiographical poem, The True Confession of George Barker, 
separately published in pamphlet form and later the subject of some 
curious literary criticism in the House of Lords. He is a religious 
poet (Barker is in fact a Catholic, but I mean more and perhaps also 
less than that) and he may like other religious poets be said, almost 
without exaggeration, to have only one theme. It is that because we 
live, we live in error. His poems are thus full of divisions and anti- 
theses (they are also, as if to prove their point, full of what might be 
regarded as mistakes both of taste and language) and they are con- 
cerned primarily with choice and the consequences of choice: that 
is to say they are both moral and masculine. Like other religious 
poets, like Traherne for example, his experience is at the same time 
that of exile and home-coming. Barker sees the world as a place of 
exile and abandonment: 

O God, like Love revealing yourself in absence 

So that, though farther than stars, like Love that sorrows 

In separation, the desire in the heart of hearts 

To come home to you makes you most manifest. 
In this world of abandonment, love is both the proof of salvation 
and the proof of loss, for its, necessary consequence is betrayal, and 
when Barker speaks of love his metaphors are metaphors of violence, 
in fact of murder: the kiss, the knife and the crucifix are seen as one. 
Critics have spoken of his pre-occupation with guilt, but in fact if 
Barker’s poetry were only or even primarily an expression of guilt 
it would be what in fact it is not: feminine and acquiescent. What 
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gives it its stature is that, having experienced the guilt as a necessary — 


consequence not only of error but of all action, he has been forced 
to search for a further illumination, and in his later verse that illu- 


mination is actually found, and is found to depend not on any theo- ~ 


logical or philosophical basis, but to be in fact poetic: I mean that 


the reconciliation here found and-expressed is a perfect example of — 


poetic apprehension, in the same way (I speak analogically only) as 
Edgar’s ‘Ripeness is all’. 

The True Confession, published in 1950, is in many ways Barker's 
most interesting poem. It is direct autobiography, it reads im- 
patiently, as if its author had determined not to be baulked of the 
truth by the temptation to rehearse attitudes or poeticisms, it is in 
fact deliberately rough and unrehearsed and it ought therefore to 
command the respect of those who feel that it is too late in the day 
for any sort of elaborate contrivance to be tolerable. It contains pas- 
sages where Barker achieves by direct statement a clear apprehen- 
sion of the dichotomy I have described: 

What sickening snot engendered bastard 
Likes making an idiot of himself? 

I wish to heaven I had mastered 

The art of living like a dastard 

While still admiring oneself. 
About my doings past and present 

I hear Disgust—my better half — 
‘His only decency’s indecent’. 


Star-fingered sheperdess of Sleep 
Come pacify regret, remorse; 
And let the suffering black sheep 
Weep on the bed it made. Let pause 
The orphic criminal to perceive 
That in the venue of his days 
All the crimes look back and grieve 
Over lies no grief allays. 


Sleep at my side again my bride, 
As on our marriage bed you turned 
Into a flowering bush that burned 
All the proud flesh away. Beside 
Me now, you, shade of my departed 
Broken, abandoned bride, lie still, 
And | shall hold you close until 
Even our ghosts are broken-hearted. 
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So trusting, innocent and unknowing 
What the hazards of the world 
Storm and strike a marriage with, 
We did not hear the grinders blowing 
But sailed our kisses round the world 
Ignorant of monsters and the vaster 
-Cemetery of innocence. This wreath 
Dreams over our common disaster. 


But bright that nuptials to me now 
As when, the smiling foetus carried 
Rose decked today instead of tomorrow, 
Like country cousins we were married 
By the pretty bullying embryo 
And you, my friend: I will not borrow 
Again the serge suit that I carried 
Through honey of moon to sup of sorrow. 


Loving the hand, gentle the reproving; 
Loving the heart, deeper the understanding; 
Deeper the understanding, larger the confiding 
For the hurt heart’s hiding. 
Forgiving the hand, love without an ending 
Walks back on water; giving and taking 
Both sides become by simple comprehending: 
Deeper the love, greater the heart at breaking. 
This passage, about a broken marriage (which seems by the way to 
me to be a perfect example of how poetic feeling exists on several 
levels at once), is exile poetry of a kind that several poets who have 
not Barker’s specific religious sense might have written. It is lyrical 
in the sense that the poet is reconciled to grief by its mere existence 
and its concomitant beauty. It is not, however, the expression of the 
intolerableness of the self when confronted with its own actions 
and without any reconciling illumination which occurs often in 
Barker’s poetry. It is memorable and true in a different sense from 
the passage which closes the next section of the poem: 
I confess, my God this lonely 
Derelict of a night, when I 
And not the conscious I only 
Feel all the responsibility — 
(But the simple and final fact 
That we are better than we act, 
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For this fortunate windfall 
We are not responsible at all) — 


I confess my God that in 
The hotbed of the monkey sin 
I saw you through a guilt of hair 
Standing lonely as a mourner 
Silent in the bedroom corner 
Knowing you need not be there: 
I saw the genetic man had torn 
A face away from your despair. 


... Like infinitely pitiable 
Ghosts who do not even know 
They waver between reality 
And unreality, we go i 
About our lives and cannot see 
Even why we suffer so. 


1 know only that the heart 
Doubting every real thing else 
Does not doubt the voice that tells 
Us that we suffer. The hard part 
At the dead centre of the soul 
Is an age of frozen grief 
No vernal equinox of relief 
Can mitigate, and no love console. 
Yet Barker’s task as a poet has always been the properly poetic one 
of discovering what he has called ‘the assent at the source of life’. 
It is doubtful if poetry has any other function and of course even 
a poet like Housman, who seems at first sight to be expressing a 
vision of despair and not of assent, is in fact effecting a reconcilation 
by the imposition of a poetic order on experience. (Many poets have 
discovered in the workings of a malignant fate a satisfying because 
necessary order and the novels of Mr Samuel Beckett seem to me to 
be a peculiarly interesting demonstration of the satisfaction to be 
obtained from the recognition that we are at the mercy of hap- 
razard and degrading chance.) In an earlier collection, Lament and 
Triumph, there are poems, such as the much-quoted ‘Resolution of 
Dependence’ which express in a moving way a primary assent to 


life and the purposes of living. Thus in the dialogue between Words- 
worth and the poet: | 
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‘I can resolve,’ I answered, ‘if you can absolve. 

Relieve me of my absurd and abysmal past.’ 

‘I cannot relieve or absolve—the only absolution 

Is final resolution to fix on the facts. 

I mean more and less than Birth and Death; I also mean 
The mechanical paraphernalia in between 


‘Not you and not him, not me, but all of them. 

It is the conspiracy of five hundred million 

To keep alive and kick. This is the resolution, 

To keep us alive and kicking with strength or joy. 

The past’s absolution is the present’s resolution. 

The equation is the interdependence of parts.’ 
But from Eros in Dogma, published in 1944, up to his last book 
Barker’s work has shown an increasing daring in the confrontation 
of moral issues, the negative echoes of our choices and failures to 
choose, and an at times astonishing insight into the terrible isolation 
of the individual from his acts. 

Most of the guilt with which the poems are concerned is con- 
nected with the sexual relationship, the act of love and its conse- 
quences, the betrayals and the responsibility of generation. Yet it is 
not the act of love itself that is seen as an illumination, and the 
tedious researches of certain trans-Atlantic novelists and a good 
deal of post-Lawrence writing into the subjective emotions of sex 
have nothing in common with Barker’s themes. Quite simply, and 
inevitably, his poems spring out of a proper poetic reverence for the 
miracle of life itself and the dichotomy resulting from passion or 
need on the one hand and this reverence and responsibility on the 
other: 

O loving garden where I lay 
. When under the breasted tree 
My son stood up behind my eyes 
And groaned: Remember that the price 
Is vinegar for me. 


Great summer sun, great summer sun, 
Turn back to the designer: 
I would not be the one to start 
The breaking day and the breaking heart 
For all the grief in China. 
Guilty, self-deriding, certain of little except the fact of suffering, 
the voice that speaks in these poems is a truly contemporary one. 
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> 
Yet it is also the voice of a poet; and, since it is the virtue, it is also — 
the mark of the poet to insist that suffering is not in fact intolerable. ; 
Since poetry is the active examination of human suffering it con-— 
tinues because suffering is found on examination to be tolerable; un- 
like most human activities it is not an escape from suffering or a 
distraction. Therefore it is a continual gamble, for of course the 
poet can never know that he will find that life answers in the 
affirmative: if he did there would be no need to question it. So, in 
these poems it is the insights and illuminations which return this 
answer that are the most impressive as poetry: 
‘For all creation behaves 
As it is told by our impassioned faith. 
Division exists only to prove who loves.’ 
And from the poem ‘To My Son’ in News of the World: 
‘Underneath 
The human heart, | believe 
Lives a god who cannot grieve 
No matter how disastrous 
The crimes our passion brings on us 
Because this ungrieving god 
Knows that either bad or good 
Might look, from a better angle 
Like a double-headed angel. 
I have said that it is in his later poems, most notably in the long first 
poem of his last book that the act of poetic apprehension which re- 
stores Barker’s universe is most notably made. Jacksin Goodman 
and The Angel is a dialogue about the consequences of error between 
man and spirit—characteristically they appear often to change 
places, and the human voice, for all its doubts and terrors makes the 
final affirmation: 
Jacksin 
The adultress shall have such sweet dreams 
That the babe in her arms will smile: 
As by apparent accident, 
Evolving through the obscure schemes 
Of our spiritual systems, 
Obvious Evil, as it seems, 
Emerges in a little while, 
Redeemed, and white, and provident. 


Angel 
The laws of act and consequence 
Obey a justice none 
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May follow with a rational sense— 
For it is not our own. 

Odylic engines of destiny 

Who can say what will come 
From the venially inserted penny — 
What juggernauts roll in time? 


Jacksin 

I watch boys chasing butterflies 

Among the summer hedges: 

I hear their high and hunting cries 

As the sky-blown flier dodges 

Between their hand, till, in disguise 

Against the dog-rose lodges. 

Then they stand silent by the rose 

To see a rainbow close its wings. 
In asserting that Barker’s moral vision is consistent and that his 
poems have arrived recently at a point of affirmation and consent 
deeper than the primary one which a poet in any case makes | do 
not wish to imply that they have a causative, logical order, like 
chapters in a book of philosophy. He has written poems on all sorts 
of subjects: political poems which are true expressions of emotion 
about politics, occasional poems of commiseration or celebration to 
his friends (some of these are very beautiful) straightforward love 
poems and records of occasions which can be made to demonstrate 
nothing more than the existence of a poet in the world of events and 
objects and personal loyalties. At their slightest, and even at their 
worst (he has written many poems which to me at least are total 
failures of communication) they possess the quality which Cole- 
ridge once asserted was the primary poetic one: geniality of soul, a 
quality which in the sense that Coleridge understood it (it has noth- 
ing to do with heartiness) is notably lacking in much of the verse of 
1956. 

He has also written much unavailing rhetoric (apparently out of 

a belief that words are a.sort of dynamo which when set racing fast 
enough will not only generate enough energy to keep themselves 
going, but produce the X quantity which is poetry as well). He is 
unlikely to appeal to the school of contemporary criticism which, 
though not remarkably successful poetically itself, apparently 
values poets of the last two or three decades solely in terms of their 
desirability as models. He is not, as much of the bad verse of the 
forties amply demonstrated, a desirable model at all. But rhetoric, 
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as Yeats discovered when about the same age that Barker is now, is 
a two-edged weapon: like a lamp or a ring in a fairy story it has its 
dangers as well as its obscure powers. No poet is likely to have a 
greater capacity for survival as a poet than the one who turns 
rhetoric into the obedient instrument of his vision of the seriousness 
of human actions, a vision of moral laws and consequences. If, as 
Yeats did, Barker succeeds in combining this realization with a grow- 
ing ability to master the simplicities which underlie all confusions, 
his poetry, like that of the later Yeats, will continue to triumph pre- 
cisely because of the tensions which threaten to pull it apart. So far 
he has achieved a compassionate statement which is not dependent 
on formal belief or faith but is truly poetic because it arises, as Rilke 
said all poetic compassion did, out of the self, even out of self-pity, 
while being aware of the objective reality of the suffering of others. 
To seek and find the nature of poetic compassion is the major task 
and the major achievement of contemporary poetry. 
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Sir, 

As Trustees for the copyrights of Dylan Thomas (appointed by his 
widow) we wish to make as complete a collection as possible of the 
texts of his letters. May we, therefore, beg the hospitality of your 
columns to ask if those who possess letters from him will be so kind 
as to allow us to copy them. We undertake that all originals will be 
acknowledged promptly and returned without delay as soon as 
copies have been made, and that the copies would be regarded as 
confidential and disclosed to no one. 

The object of this is to ensure that all of Dylan’s letters which exist 
are recorded and their contents preserved for posterity. The value 
of a complete collection to an eventual biographer cannot be over- 
stated; and here the emphasis is on completeness. Quite trivial notes 
may serve to fix events—for instance, the date a poem was finished 
—of which there is no other record. We therefore ask for the co- 
operation of all to whom Dylan Thomas wrote. 

The question of publishing a volume of the letters is one that can 
only be considered when it has been possible to examine the 
material available. Although the copyright in letters written by 
Dylan Thomas is legally vested in ourselves as Trustees, we would 
not contemplate the publication of any letter without the consent 
of its recipient or owner, whom we or an eventual editor would 
approach in due course. 

We should be grateful if all letters could be sent and all corres- 
pondence about them addressed to Stuart Thomas, c/o D. O. 
Thomas and Co, 103 Walter Road, Swansea, Glamorganshire. 

Stuart Thomas 
Wynford Vaughan Thomas 
David Higham 
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THE OUTSIDER by Colin Wilson. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


The Outsider is remarkable for its enthusiasm and for a certain direc- 
tion of approach. The author has seriously attempted to investigate 
the question whether life is or is not worth living, and in the course 
of his study has sympathetically considered some of those who, in 
life and in literature, have, in Ivan Karamazov’s words, ‘returned the 
ticket’, and others who have in various ways moved towards the 
conviction of Blake that ‘everything that lives is holy’. The discus- 
sion proceeds fairly systematically and is always interesting. Great 
numbers of fish are brought into the net—H. G. Wells, Camus, Gran- 
ville-Barker, Nietsche, T. E. Lawrence, Hemingway, Nijinsky, 
George Fox, Sri Ramakrishna, to mention only a few and some of 
the more oddly assorted of them. The Outsider is represented as one 
who has discovered that the ordinary ‘bourgeois’ values of life are 
meaningless; yet he is impelled to find some meaning in life. Often 
he fails and becomes mad, like Nietsche or Nijinsky, or voluntarily 
abdicates from responsibility, like T. E. Lawrence. Sometimes he 
comes out, as it were, on the other side of despair and achieves a 
visionary or mystical understanding like that of Blake or of George 
Fox. 

On the fictional and real people who fit, or are made to fit, into 
his scheme of things Mr Wilson writes most interestingly and with 
an admirable sincerity and confidence. His publishers are right in 
saying that his book ‘represents a challenge to every thinking 
person.’ 

They seem to be less happy, however, in their choice of words 
when they say, ‘It is scarcely too much to describe it as a blueprint 
of the malaise of the soul of mankind in the mid-twentieth century.’ 
Is ‘malaise’ quite the word for this period of history in which the 
atomic bomb has been invented and used, in which more men and 
women have lost their lives through war or judicial murder than in 
any other period in the history of the world? And can this study 
really be a ‘blueprint’ of this ‘malaise’ of ‘mankind’ when it is con- 
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fined to a particular aspect of the intellectual’s (and nearly always 
ay western intellectual’s) approach to life, important as this aspect 
is? 

Of course the Outsider is important. But I think that Mr Wilson is 
mistaken when he makes him uniquely important and mistaken also 
when he describes him as the particular and representative figure of 
our times. I should suggest that for most of recorded history the Out- 
sider has been with us both in literature and in life. Mr Wilson some- 
times gives the impression that, in his view, history has not taken 
place. This is, for all I know, the point of view of the existentialist 
and Mr Wilson does not make it any easier to understand when, as 
often, he uses the word ‘existentialist’ to mean nothing more than 
‘good’, ‘right’ or ‘correct’. But still, it seems to me, one may assert 
the unique importance of one’s own lifetime without neglecting the 
whole fabric of other lives which are the history of the past and 
present. So far as ideas are concerned, Mr Wilson does not entirely 
neglect their history, though he distorts it for his own purpose and 
is guilty of a number of surprisingly inaccurate generalizations. The 
Greeks, for instance, are dismissed as ‘a nation of optimists’—a 
strange judgement on the creators of tragedy. 

The concentration on those who say ‘no’ to life can be, if it is 
exaggerated, misleading. Mr Wilson, in his insistence on the ‘repre- 
sentativeness’ of this kind of character, does, I think, mislead. He 
seems to imply that there is something particularly ‘adult’ in living 
in a world without values and so puts a particularly high premium 
on the returners of tickets. He is certainly much too intelligent to 
believe that just because the most insensitive ‘bourgeois’ types tend 
to say ‘yes’ to life, therefore everyone who says ‘yes’ is insensitive 
and a ‘bourgeois’; yet somehow he contrives to give this impres- 
sion. His solution or suggested solution of the Outsider’s problem is 
a mystical one, and for many of the cases which come under his con- 
sideration the solution is no doubt right. But for a general blueprint 
of malaise the solution seems scarcely adequate, unless one is going 
to dismiss that great majority of mankind who are not Outsiders as 
‘bound souls’ and therefore not deserving of attention. Such a dis- 
missal would be arrogant and uncharitable in itself. It could not even 
be approved by a literary or philosophical critic, since in literature 
and philosophy the Insiders have a stronger team than the Outsiders. 

Then too, if this book really set out to be a ‘blueprint for malaise’, 
there would be some discussion of orthodox Christianity and of 
Communism. One may dislike one or both of these systems; but it 
is absurd to deny that they both have something to offer to the Out- 
sider of our times. 
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But it is unjust to blame the book simply because one believes its 
scope to be less wide than do the publishers; nor 1s 1t any criticism of 
the author to suggest that it is a book which is being, by some emin- 
ent reviewers, absurdly over-valued. The book is in itself readable and 
seems to be not a blueprint, but a sincere and illuminating record of 
an individual's deeply felt experience in a particular field of reading. 
What is greatly to be admired is the author’s enthusiasm and the 
doggedness, as it were, with which he holds on to his own piece of 
rope or thread. It is not a performance, but a genuine exploration. 

REX WARNER 


TIME AND PLACE by George Scott. (Staples. 16s.) 
AFTER THE "THIRTIES by Jack Lindsay. (Lawrence and Wishart. 15s.) 


‘I was looking for Egerton Crescent’. Thus begins Time and Place, 
taking readers of this magazine particularly by the short hairs. Its 
author was born in 1925 of humble parents, lived most of his youth 
in Middlesbrough, was a reporter on provincial newspapers after 
leaving school, was called up towards the end of the war, went to 
New College on a grant, came down and joined the Daily Express, 
and is now editor of Truth. Why should such a man be looking for 
Egerton Crescent? The answer provided by his book (an auto- 
biography filled out with opinions, written in a most lively style) is 
that he feels himself to be one of the new generation which is to slay 
the old men of the ‘thirties and inherit their kingdom. 

This is a thesis of absorbing interest, for never during the modern 
movement has a claim to advanced literary positions been made by 
a new writer of such allegiances. Mr Scott hates social democracy 
as well as communism, thinks the Tories insufficiently tory (though 
when they came back to power they were ‘the stronger, the more 
creative ... for their time in the wilderness’), admires Lord Beaver- 
brook, finds a four-guineas-a-week flat too squalid a milieu in which 
to write. ‘And so here we are, with our degrees and our posh educa- 
tion, our prideful positions in the public service, our ambitious 
names in print, trying to get on with the work brought home in the 
bulging briefcase, while the baby cries in the next room or even in 
the same room, or while the mortgage slowly and respectably 
strangles the life, the love, the adventure and the talent out of us.’ 

Mr Scott envies Mr Lehmann and Mr Spender, not for their con- 
tribution to literature, but for the accident of birth which gave them 
comfortable homes and a measure of independence in their lives. 
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He despises them for their aims and idealisms in the ’thirties when 
clearly their commonsense should have told them to support the 
established order. It is one of his fantasies to see the whole literary 
movement of the ’thirties carried on by well-born, well-educated 
nobs (the word is his) with the same strange altruistic motive that 
prompts a man to make a true return of his income to the Revenue. 
Another fantasy is, as we have seen, to regard himself and his con- 
temporaries as insufferably oppressed: ‘for us—meaning those like 
myself, who have come from the terraced houses and the back 
streets,’ he writes, implying the most austere of proletarian origins, 
though we read on other pages that his father was a successful in- 
surance agent. In creating such myths and obsessions Time and Place 
rivals Mein Kampf. 

Sometimes the author appears to be trying to speak for the ‘Move- 
ment’, though in his final pages he finds true talent only in Mr Amis. 
But albeit few young writers would care to climb on Mr Scott’s band- 
wagon, his opinions are in a real way often representative of the 
attitude of mind of many intellectuals who have come to maturity 
since the war. The millenium which the ’thirties fought for has now 
arrived —and just look at it. 

The analysis of the reasons for Mr Scott’s position is admirably 
done by Mr Lindsay at the start of his After the ’Thirties (sub-titled 
undescriptively ‘The Novel in Britain and its Future’). It is said that 
wide social and economic changes have occurred since the war and 
have begot cultural confusion and paralysis. Conflict has faded out 
of life. Politics consist of two indistinguishable parties both courting 
the new ruling class, the Common Man, who is sitting prettv, smug 
and philistine. But what, asks Mr Lindsay, ‘if the Common Man is 
not really the new ruling class at all? What if there has been no 
revolution whatever?’ What if the fragmentation of society cannot 
be cured by more efficient government but is the effect of a social 
system in disintegration? What if the philistinism of the masses is 
something wished on them by their true rulers? 

This line of argument, which would have been a commonplace of 
the thirties, must, it seems to me, be accepted before one can begin 
to understand not only the fantasies of Mr Scott but the value of the 
literature created by the ‘Movement’. The uncertain grasp of the 
structure of English life which a novel like, say, Mr Wain’s Hurry on 
Down betrays, arises, | am convinced, from an inability to arrive at 
the realities of post-war political and social events. 

So, too, Mr Lindsay reminds us of the classic behaviour of the 
petty bourgeois (e.g. Mr Scott) who curses the monopolist and then 
succumbs to his arguments against socialism. 
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Mr Lindsay gives some convincing economic facts behind the 
facade of the Welfare State and contrasts critically the boom in the 
arts of the war years with the atrocious mass culture that has fol- 
lowed. But after a promising though sketchy attack on Eliot and 
Greene his book tails off in quite unacceptable rhetoric and generali- 
zations. 

Mr Lindsay is too good a critic to apply mechanically all the 
Marxist precepts about art: he recognizes and tries to cover some of 
the hiatuses between the complexities and values of literature and 
the essential simplicity of the Marxist view of its origins and func- 
tion. But his position is fundamentally too naive to enable him 
seriously to engage our interest: what possible audience can he win 
over by chiding intellectuals for their loss of faith since 1939 in the 
Soviet Union, by urging them to throw in their lot with the workers 
by which he means the Communist Party, by asserting that the most 
significant writing is being done by the most politically advanced, 
by bringing out a set of largely dim left-wing names as the culture 
heroes of the post-war years? 

The illumination which his book throws in spite of these absurdi- 
ties shows how desperately needed today is a social critic with a dis- 
sident view — but he must be committed to neither Stalin nor Khrush- 
chevy, and must evaluate the literature of a difficult society such 
as ours not by its sentiments but by the validity of the attitude 
writers take —their power, whatever their beliefs or origins or mode 
of existence, to see life plain and set it down in viable language. No 
doubt we must find the warmth and the affection for man and his 
achievements which Mr Lindsay always shows—and which is so 
conspicuously lacking in Mr Scott and others of his generation — but 
we can no longer come by it through reaching out for a party card. 
Not that party, at any rate. 


ROY FULLER 


DuBLIN’s Joyce by Hugh Kenner. (Chatto and Windus. 2ss.) 


JAMES JOYCE AND THE CULTIC USE OF FicTIoN by Kristian Smidt. 
(Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) 


That critical work on one of the greatest prose stylists in our lan- 
guage should have been almost the monopoly of American and Con- 
tinental writers is humiliating. However, there is comfort in the 
knowledge that most of the pittance of serious English criticism on 
Joyce has been guided by a feeling for relevance: witness Fraser’s 
paragraphs in The Modern Writer and his World, Leavis’s essay. in 
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Scrutiny, or Budgen’s book on The Making of Ulysses. 

So much cannot be said for the latest erudite contributions from 
Norway and California. They share eccentric earnestness, untram- 
melled ingenuity, and lack of horse-sense. Beyond that they have 
little in common — hardly even language, for Mr Smidt writes excel- 
lent English. Mr Kenner’s, on the other hand, is fairly represented 
by such miscegenations as ‘his work is fissioned by an Ibsen’s centri- 
fugal letch towards eternity’ (p. 75). Similarly, where Smidt thinks 
Joyce’s work always reflects himself, Kenner thinks it never does. 
For Smidt, the ‘Circe’ drama, the whole of Finnegan’s Wake, and the 
use of interior monologue import Joyce’s imagined freedom ‘from 
the limitations of time and space, from responsibility for the past 
and present and future’. For Kenner, all this could be put in brackets 
and totally negated. 

The author of James Joyce and the Cultic Use of Fiction starts 
from the unargued assumption that there can be no art without ‘at 
least an implicit sense of the Absolute’. So Joyce’s work must re- 
present ‘a stubborn need and conviction on the author’s part of a 
supernatural and divine range of existence, as well as a vast magic 
formula for his own secret rebirth’ (p. 33). At this point he meets the 
snag of Joyce’s agnosticism, evidenced in such statements as that of 
Jolas': ‘his anti-religious convictions were unshakable. . . . Joyce 
said ... “We know nothing, and never shall know anything”,’ or 
that of the autobiographical Stephen Hero, instructing his mother 
‘to tell the priest he was making a torpedo’. Hence the need for 
psychoanalysis to prove that Joyce ‘really’ was, and was doing, 
other than he thought. 

There is some truth in the idea that, more than he realized, Joyce 
made a cult of Art. But not all concepts are equally useful, and any- 
way much depends on their handling. Mr. Smidt, in fact, doesn’t row 
far with his garden-forks. They drift him, so to say, up the critical 
creek—into pretentious obviousness (‘The duality of male and fe- 
male is basic in Joyce’s thought’ —as in the thought of most of us 
after the age of twelve!) and into misinterpretation. Did Joyce begin 
The Portrait of the Artist ‘in the age of innocence’ because he 
needed ‘to stress the fact that he was a happy child by nature’? Com- 
mon-sense would suggest that he might simply have wanted to begin 
at the beginning. When Stephen, in Ulysses, defines God as ‘a shout 
in the street’, has it anything to do with ‘pantheistic mysticism’? 
Mob fanaticism, history as a nightmare, empty words, yes; pan- 
theism, no! And it is missing several other things, besides Joyce’s 


1 ‘My Friend James Joyce’ in James Joyce ed. Givens, New York, 1948. 
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rabelaisean blasphemy, to imagine that he seriously took himself to 
be a God-Christ and, as such, worshipped himself in the guise of 
Stephen-Bloom. 

Finding, in addition, Molly Bloom solemnly listed as an analogue 
of the Virgin Mary, we are hardly-astonished at the author's con- 
cluding reluctance to decide ‘whether Joyce will pass the final in- 
quisition as a true Catholic or no’. 

Dublin’s Joyce avoids this sort of pitfall. Mr Kenner knows that 
symbolism is ‘strictly a technical device, ancillary to other labours’; 
he speaks rightly of Joyce’s ‘integral humanism’, his respect for the 
given, and, ‘in the controlling ideas of the book’, of ‘the rational 
ethics and metaphysics of the free intelligence, gestured towards by 
Stephen in his sententious appeals to Aquinas and Aristotle, and by 
Bloom in the fidelity of his thought, despite its negligible penetra- 
tion, to empirical reality’. In short, he doesn’t mistake masks for 
faces, or the author’s creations for the author himself; and he seems 
to be aware that Joyce is using Christian, Homeric.and other cul- 
tural or literary frameworks to reveal life, and not vice-versa. 

Unfortunately, he winds through his long exegesis like an ugly- 
tempered crosscountry runner constantly impelled to dash after 
spectators whose faces annoy him. Ibsen is ‘the undernourished 
doctrinaire’, for Mr Kenner can’t bear enemies of the people (and 
therefore makes Joyce much more community-minded that he was). 
The Enlightenment (‘the cancerous nuclei’) and readers of detective- 
stories (for ‘the insolent amorality’ of clue-reading) are dismissed 
along with behaviourists, vitalists, rationalists, romantics, nominal- 
ism, platonism, mathematics, cybernetics and, apparently, all 
philosophy between Aquinas and Maritain. The nineteenth century 
is summed up in a sentence: 

‘This transfer [by Wordsworth and Coleridge] of the Fall from 
theological to psychological co-ordinates is for the student of 
popular mythology the definitive psychic event (as the emergence 
of Holmes and Watson is the definitive political event) of the 
nineteenth century. It polarizes everything from best-selling 
fiction . . . to the dim red-curtained womb-world of the Victorian 
drawing room. ...’ (p. 277) 

And the twentieth century goes too, since it ‘reflects the nineteenth 
with meticulous accuracy’! 

Lifemanship, in fact, is epidemic. No great matter, were it purely 
marginal; unhappily it infects the main text. Nonsense about non- 
sense is merely supererogatory, so this hurts no one: 

‘from time to time Tweedledum enters a ritual protest at the off- 

handedness exhibited by his Dionysiac brother toward his nice 
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new rattle, the perfectly rationalist universe.’ (p. 280) 

But about such statements as the following, the obvious simple- 
minded questions must be asked: 

‘the tower is the grave and the skull, . . . the barbicans eyes through 

which light, creeping over the ‘dial floor’, brings tidings only of 

impending death.’ (p. 248) 

Surely, in the context’, impending breakfast too? Again: 

‘They [the final pages of Molly Bloom’s monologue] are in key 
with the animal level at which this comic inferno is conceived. 
... The “Yes” of consent that kills the soul has darkened the intel- 
lect and blunted the moral sense of all Dublin. . . . It is the “Yes” 
of authority.’ (p. 262) 

But isn’t it, primarily, the affirmation of a woman giving herself to 
her lover? To take it otherwise is to be insensitive to rhythm, if 
nothing more. And to assume that the whole of Ulysses is meant to 
be an ‘inferno’ is as bad as glossing Blazes Boylan starkly as ‘Hellfire’ 
(as Kenner does). ‘A devilish gay dog’ would fit the latter case; the 
‘Circe’ episode, and only that, the former. 

Mr Kenner cannot comprehend the Irishness that could produce 
comedy which was satirical but neither reformist nor misanthropic. 
So he sees Joyce’s work as a vast expansion of The Waste Land, and 
misses, in the texture of Ulysses, that vitality, gusto, and indeed en- 
joyment of imperfect life, which must be set against the nature of 
the content. 

A cranky book: praising Chamber Music and ignoring Pomes 
Penyeach, seeing Finnegan’s Wake as mature, instead of decadent 
work, and losing itself in its own interpretative ingenuity. Yet it is 
informative and erudite, often original and stimulating and oc- 
casionally brilliant. It may become essential reading for the research 
student. But it is hardly likely to supersede the saner work of Mr 
Kenner’s fellow-countrymen Kain (for Ulysses) and Campbell and 
Robinson (for Finnegan’s Wake). Still, if it is not ‘the definitive 
book on the subject’ as the publishers claim, we may at least admit 
that it ought to be the Jast. 

Irrelevant ingenuity is a warning symptom of critical, as of 
literary decadence. It is evident that heavy dollar investment in 
Joyce Unlimited (perhaps after a slump in Boswell and Spenser) 
could well result in his suffering the cruellest of deaths: by academic 
commentary. 

ALLAN RODWAY 


1 ‘Two shafts of soft daylight fell across the flagged floor from the high bar- 
bicans; and at the meeting of their rays a cloud of coal-smoke and fumes of 


fried grease floated, turning.’ 
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Tue ENGLISH SENSE OF Humour by Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 15s.) 


ADVENTURES IN BIOGRAPHY by Willard Connely. (Werner Laurie. 
18s.) 


Reading these ‘articles, lectures and addresses’ of Sir Harold Nicol- 
son’s is like being shown round some great house on a day when the 
owner himself is taking his turn among the guides. As the well-fur- 
nished apartments are perambulated and the courteous exposition 
proceeds we are made aware by a casual excursus, a sudden reach of 
allusion, a touch of authority at the apposite moment, that our 
cicerone was born amid these exhibits and commands them. But 
how pleasingly, how delicately he furthers the fond persuasion that 
all is ours too! No more than a gesture, a glance, a tone is required, 
and we feel securely of our host’s society for the brief half-hour. It is 
only perhaps an extra care for our comfortable remove from one 
vantage point to another, a punctilious insistence that we shall be 
by no means bewildered as we march, that reminds us of the humble 
turnstile through which we have come. 

And certainly we have a varied tour. Sir Harold discourses agree- 
ably on Bergson and Itma and the anthropological treasure-trove 
buried in Punch; on the professional skill of Doctors Bruno and Van 
Millingen (who attended Byron at Missolonghi); on numerous Ten- 
nysons (including the huge black man who would unroll himself 
slowly from the rectory hearth-rug at Somersby and announce that 
he was Septimus, the most morbid of the lot); on what Swinburne 
and Baudelaire had in common, and how they differed; on Sir Sidney 
Lee’s happy manner of hinting the table manners of King Edward 
VII (‘He had a splendid appetite at all times, and never toyed with 
his food’); on the intellectual curiosity of Alexander the Great; on 
Homer’s fidelity to the climate of the Troad as it is made evident to 
one who watches ‘the windmills of Hissarlik whirling furiously in 
the northern gale’. 

If we own any dissatisfaction at our entertainment it comes from 
a sense that it is over too soon. We may even feel—oafishly remem- 
bering our half-crown—that we haven’t been shown quite every- 
thing that was promised. Those ‘six enormous question marks’ that 
confront us at the beginning of the essay on Alexander: have they 
really been severally ticked off at the close? Does the wholly pleasing 
discussion of Frederick and Charles Tennyson in fact help us to 
place and evaluate their great brother? Is the English sense of 
humour treated with quite the conclusiveness that might be hoped 
for? Questions like these turnout to be not so much ungenerous as 
misconceived; we have framed them in a context of critical methods 
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and manners to which Sir Harold does not adhere. 

To try and approach truth on one side after another . . . it is 
only thus, it seems to me, that mortals may hope to gain any 
vision of the mysterious Goddess. . .. He who will do nothing but 
fight impetuously towards her or his own, one, favourite, particu- 
lar line, is inevitably destined to run his head into the folds of the 
black robe in which she is wrapped. 

Sir Harold, I imagine, would subscribe to this, although the words 
are in fact Matthew Arnold’s. He would not be at home, any more 
than Arnold would have been, in some of the austerely professional 
critical circles of today. But if Dryden’s famous barge—the same 
that floated down the Thames while the Dutch guns sounded —sails 
on some other water now; if its talk, strong though golden, continues 
still, then Sir Harold’s shade will assuredly step on board one day. 
For he belongs with Crites and Eugenius, Lisideius and Neander. 
Theirs is a galley in which he will occasion no surprise. 

Mr Connely too is an amateur. He has published a number of 
well-informed biographies which make no parade of the full 
severity of learned research, and the present volume provides a per- 
sonal and anecdotal background to his labours. ‘There is a certain 
impatience,’ he declares, ‘which besets writers of lives. It interrupts 
reading; it hampers methodical procedure; it bids one go afield.’ Mr 
Connely was himself thus bidden when, as a result of seeing a per- 
formance of The Country Wife, he determined to attempt a bio- 
graphy of its author. Quitting the journalism upon which he was 
then engaged, he ‘read for a few weeks in the libraries’ and thus made 
the happy discovery that Wycherley had spent his youth in Angou- 
léme and, in middle life, a winter in Montpellier. Mr Connely left 
for Montpellier at once (like a correspondent from Fleet Street, he 
accurately observes) and at the university interviewed ‘the profes- 
sor of seventeenth century history’. Unfortunately the professor, al- 
though he knew of the residence of Petrarch, Rabelais and Molicre 
in his town, was without information on the English dramatist. But 
Montpellier had opera (with a glass of champagne at the bar) anda 
great corner café to which the entire populace repaired for an 
apéritif and Mozart. It was with some regret, therefore, that Mr 
Connely left presently for Angouléme, which proved high, bleak, 
windy, and altogether less agreeable. From all this he came away 
with only ‘a sense of the scene’. English wanderings however were 
more productive, leading eventually to ‘the dream of every 
biographer: the old attic, the old tin box, the old yellow bundles of 
papers in it’. Wycherley was a success; Steele was next on the list; 
Mr Connely packed his bag for Dublin and was presently free, if not 
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of much fresh information about his quarry, at least of the literary — 
society of that city. He is thus able to give us some pages of reminis- 
cence of AE, Yeats and others before returning us to London and 
expounding the circumstances which led him to investigate his 
cousin Nina’s great-aunt, who turns out to be Margaret Fuller. And 
next we are in Chesterfield House; they are demolishing it from the 
roof downwards with sledge-hammers and crowbars; but Mr Con- 
nely is walking the ballroom unperturbed, once more getting his 
‘sense of the scene’ —only just in time. 

Sir Harold has something to say about the proliferation of bio- 
graphies today: 

The young men and maidens who, without possessing any com- 
pulsive creative gift, think that it would be nice to write a book, 
are attracted to this form of composition, since it provides them 
with a ready-made plot, need entail no tremendous energy of re- 
search, and enables them to relieve their sensibility without 
placing too taut a strain upon their imagination. 

It is conceivable that Mr Connely was such a young man. But if his 
book has few depths it has everywhere a sparkling surface, and I 
make bold to describe it as entirely delightful. 

J.I.M. STEWART 


THE TREE OF MAN by Patrick White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s.) 


BAND OF ANGELS by Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
18s.) 

THE Lost BAy by Manes Sperber. Translated by Constantine Fitz- 
gibbon. (André Deutsch. 15s.) 


A TALE FOR MIDNIGHT by Frederic Prokosch. (Secker and Warburg. 

14S.) 
In one of his early essays, Albert Camus draws a remarkable picture 
of what Europe means to one entering it for the first time, and sens- 
ing the oppressive weight of so much past culture: too many cathe- 
drals, too many paintings, too many symphonies, the great petrified 
forest of human achievement shutting out the sky and threatening 
to crush the untried sensibility. But with a new country, the oppo- 
site is true: it is the emptiness, the absence of any human trace, that 
appals and diminishes the intruder and mocks his feeble claim to 
possession. . 

It is this consciousness of the surrounding void that gives an im- 
mense and moving dignity to Patrick White’s novel of a settler and 
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his wife carving a home out of the Australian bush in the years about 
the turn of the century. In several passages, they are described as 
ant-like, and indeed they seem hardly less puny than ants when the 
elemental forces of flood or forest fire sweep down upon them; and 
still they prevail, and do not know why, yet obscurely glimpse that 
they were meant to prevail. Stan Parker and his wife, Amy, do not 
know why, because they are simple, inarticulate people. Their lives 
are a mystery to themselves, and at those rare moments when one 


or the other feels near to illumination, words are least to hand. To 


the outward view, their lives are straight and uneventful. Stan goes 
to the trenches in 1914, and Amy, in the dryness of middle-age and 
a parching summer, is briefly unfaithful with a travelling salesman; 
both their children fail them in different ways, Ray, the son, drift- 
ing into petty crime and ending with a bullet in his stomach, while 
Thelma, the vain and frigid daughter, achieves a barren social suc- 
cess as a rich solicitor’s wife. But Thelma can never know what 
Stan and Amy have known in the drama of their married existence 
together, how passion waxes and wanes, between planting the rows 
of purple cabbages and the rituals of morning and evening milking. 
It is in its portrayal of time’s double transformation, of the contrary 
motion by which, as the man and woman slowly gain possession of 
the land, their own lives are eaten and eroded away, that The Tree 
of Man achieves something like greatness. 

Nor is this landscape as empty as it first appears. There are the 
Parkers’ neighbours, with their separate, cluttered, disconcerting 
lives, like rooms full of surprising furniture—O’Dowd, the black 
drunken Irishman, and his wife, with her indomitable earthy 
humour; Mrs Gage, the papery postmistress; the patient Doll Quig- 
ley and her loony brother, Bub; Madeleine, the mysterious beauty 
who brings a momentary illumination to both Stan and his wife in 
their young married years, and then, by one of the ironies of change, 
revisits them years later as a brittle, affected society woman. There 
are, too, a number of set scenes of haunting brilliance: the perform- 
ance of Hamlet, in which, as in some elaborate fugue, Stan and Amy 
separately rediscover the themes of their own lives, or the death by 
cancer of Mrs O’Dowd, which wrings comedy from the quick of the 
unbearable. The Tree of Man, with its humour and broad compas- 
sion, would be a remarkable first novel by any standard. But I think 
it is more than that: it is one of those rare novels that change one’s 
feeling about a whole country. 

With Band of Angels, one of the most resourceful writers of the 
American South offers the fruits of mature achievement. In this 
region of tragic guilt and lost splendour, Robert Penn Warren has 
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long moved with easy mastery, but I do not recall that he has ever 
attempted anything quite as difficult as this before, which is to ex- 
plore every shade of consciousness that attaches to the concepts of 
Negro and White, of slave and master. True to the southern tradi- 
tion of violence, the theme is introduced in a flash of brutal revela- 
tion, when Amantha Starr, daughter of a Kentucky planter, dis- 
covers on his death that her mother was a slave, and that she her- 
self is no more than a chattel of the bankrupt estate. As such, she is 

- Shipped off to the slave auction in New Orleans. Here, she has the 
good fortune to be purchased by a kindly master, Hamish Bond, the 
erstwhile slave runner, who by some alchemy of nature has 
acquired a deep, uneasy compassion for his former victims (as his 
Creole mistress says, he has ‘kindness like a disease’). Amantha in 
turn becomes his mistress, and for a time is almost happy in his big, 
rambling mansion. But the sultry ferments of the approaching civil 
war are already at work, and Bond is a prisoner of his place and 
time: so that eventually he meets a horrible death at the hands of 
his plantation slaves. New Orleans has meanwhile surrendered to 
the triumphant Yankees, and Amantha, after various terrifying ex- 
periences, marries a northern officer, Tobias Sears. But the challenge 
of her ambiguous status still rises to trouble her, and many years 
pass before she is finally reconciled to herself. 

The weaknesses of Band of Angels are that it is really two separate 
novels, so that much of what happens between Amantha and Tobias 
seems to bear scant relation to her earlier servitude, and that 
Amantha’s dilemma is restated too often in nearly identical terms. 
Nevertheless, Mr Penn Warren has a remarkable insight into the am- 
bivalence and the self-deceptions of racial antagonism, and in this 
tense and highly-charged narrative, brings a confused era of Ameri- 
can history to life with great imaginative power. 

Manes Sperber deals with enmities and confusions of more recent 
vintage. The Lost Bay concludes the trilogy that began with The 
Wind and the Flame and To Dusty Death, and traces the wartime 
exploits of a group of resistance fighters in Yugoslavia and Poland. 
There are really two main fields of action. In the first, Doino Faber, 
the disillusioned ex-Communist, joins a free partisan band waging 
a desperate and losing fight in the Yugoslav mountains against half- 
a-dozen different enemies— Nazis and Ustachi, Chetniks and Com- 
munist partisans. In the second, a frivolous but brave Polish noble- 
man, Roman Skarbek, returns to his family estate to lead a detach- 
ment of the underground Home Army, and to witness the martyr- 
dom of the Jewish population of Wolyna. The main characters are 
firmly drawn, for Sperber has an intimate understanding of the hesi- 
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tations and crises of conscience that arise in the turbulent whirlpool 
of Central European politics. But with so many subsidiary charac- 
ters, and so many episodes that seem to be occurring simultaneously, 
the course of the narrative is far from clear, and despite the note 
provided by Mr Sperber’s accomplished translator, the reader some- 
times has a hard struggle to thread his way through the ideological 
maze. 

A Tale for Midnight is the story of the Cenci in a new guise Mr 
Prokosch has immersed himself with evident relish in the splendours 
and miseries of life in the Italian Renaissance, and the horror of the 
original events is sufficiently vivid to hold the reader’s attention to 

the end. But the style of narration hardly matches the sombre force 
of the theme. Mr Prokosch deals perfunctorily with his characters’ 
motives, their conversation is all too patently modern, and the 
colours, so liberally applied, seem all too raw and newly-mixed, so 
that the final result is rather like a poor reproduction of a master’s 
“canvas. 
ERIK DE MAUNY 


A Book oF AUSTRALIAN VERSE. Selected with an introduction by 
Judith Wright. (O.U.P. 15s.) 


An ANTHOLOGY OF NEW ZEALAND VERSE. Selected by Robert Chap- 
man and Jonathan Bennett. (O.U-P. 218.) 


Malley! thou shouldst be living at this hour. Australia hath need of 
thee. She is a fen—if not of stagnant waters, certainly of fairly 
placid ones. It seems to me that J. P. McAuley and Harold Stewart 
wrote better as the regrettably short-lived Ern than they do in pro- 
pria persona. Here, for example, is the beginning of Stewart's 
Dialogue of the Way: 
Earliest spring, and clouds at dawn are few. 
The rising sky is sharp and chilly blue... 
This is Wordsworth of The Idiot Boy. McAuley is considerably 
better, but too often he reads like a mixture of Auden and Francis 
Thompson, e€.g.: 
What loud, wave-motioned hooves awaken 
Our dream-fast members from the cramp of sleep? 
Compare the immortal Ern’s Diirer: Innsbruck, 1495, which begin: 
I had often, cowled in the slumberous heavy air, 
Closed my inanimate lids to find it real, 
As I knew it would be, the colourful spires 
And painted roofs, the high snows glimpsed at the back... 
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Of course, one can see the hand of McAuley and Stewart there. 
Even in their parody there is no verbal originality. But at least 
Ern was a sign of life on the vast Australian horizon—as was 
Max Harris’s Angry Penguins, which the ‘Malley’ parody was in- 
tended to ridicule, and which collapsed in the high, whinnying 
laughter which came from readers of the Sydney Bulletin’s Red 
Page. There’s not a great deal of life in Miss Wright’s anthology. 

For one thing, she has cut out all but one of the seven Australian 
‘balladists’: Adam Lindsay Gordon (who, a visit to Poet’s Corner in 
the Abbey will tell you, is ‘Australia’s National Poet’), Henry Law- 
son, A.B. (Banjo or Waltzing Matilda) Paterson, Will Ogilvie, 
Charles Henry Souter, John O’Brien and E. J. Brady. Lawson is in, 
but represented by the drawing-roomish The Roaring Days instead 
of one of the more typical ballads, like the one which begins: 

They stood by the door of the Inn on the Rise; 
May Carney looked up in the bushranger’s eyes... 

It‘s all part, I suspect, of a misguided plan: to make Australian 
verse appear to be what it is not yet—a matured and sophisticated 
body of writing. Miss Wright may not like the fact that, with Aus- 
tralian poetry as it stands at present, the ‘balladists’ have to be recog- 
nized as anthologizable, but to leave out Gordon, Paterson and 
Souter and plump up instead the equally minor but deadly dull Chris- 
topher Brennan, John Shaw Neilson, Furnley Maurice, William 
Baylebridge, Mary Gilmore and Mary Fullerton gives no better and 
only a partial picture of Australian verse in the nineteenth century. 

Miss Wright’s treatment of the twentieth century is much better, 
but here, again, she tends to subdue the mavericks and go for the 
solemn- (and often pseudo-) ‘poetic’. She does not even mention the 
Jindyworobak movement in her introduction, although it was the 
first vital manifestation of a healthy instinct. The Jindyworobaks 
were a South Australia group, who, in the late ’thirties, and in the 
face of those Australians who wanted their poets to write like 
Rupert Brooke and W. H. Davies, began publishing a yearly antho- 
logy of what tried to be truly Australian poetry. Some of them were 
not very good poets and some of them went too far—for example, 
in insisting on enshrining the aborigine. But they wrote about Aus- 
tralia as if it really were a place of kookaburras and corroborees and 
not of blackbirds and morris-dances. This stage of concentration on 
one’s own country and one’s own ideals must, to judge from the 
American example, be lived through before at nation’s poetry can 
be gracefully and unforcedly distinctive. The best of the Jindyworo- 
baks, Ingamells and Mudie, deserve more than the one un-typical 
poem each that they are given, and surely there was room for one 
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poem by, say, Nancy Cato, Gina Ballantyne or Paul Grano instead 
of so much of the kind of verse which begins: 

Here’s shade and comfort by this towering tree, 

Dear Phaedrus, and a breeze to lull our rest... 
—this by a poet writing in 1942 and born a year later than W. H. 
Auden. Otherwise, Miss Wright puts in most of the now rea- 
sonably well-known Australian poets of the twentieth century: 
Kenneth Slessor, Robert D. Fitzgerald, Ronald McCuaig, William 
Hart-Smith, Douglas Stewart, Miss Wright herself, Francis Webb 
and Ray Mathew. The fact that I can think of half a dozen others— 
J. R. Rowland would certainly be one—who might equally well 
have gone in, seems to reinforce my general impression that there 
are quite a lot of reasonably competent figures on the Australian 
scene but none who are outstanding. They all seem a thoroughly 
nice lot of cobbers who for some reason have decided to have a go 
at writing poetry. And yet I have a strong feeling that the real talent 
is there somewhere, operating on a wavelength that the established 
Australian editors haven’t discovered yet—and perhaps are not con- 
stituted to discover. If someone lights a fire under it, it might go up 
like Hoad and Rosewall. Or Patrick White. On the evidence pre- 
sented by Miss Wright I do not, despite her avowed intention of 
bringing it out, see the emergence of a distinctive Australian manner 
—unless it be the almost complete absence of idiosyncrasy, subtlety, 
verbal felicity, or general grasp of what poetry can mean in our 
time. 

By contrast the New Zealanders are delightful; in fact, it’s a mys- 
tery to me why Katherine Mansfield ever felt she had to leave. They 
are also luckier with their editors. Chapman and Bennett have done 
a good job. 

From John Barr of Craigielee (There’s Nae Place like Otago Yet) 
to Alistair Campbell (O Catch Miss Daisy Pinks) there’s a spirit 
about the New Zealanders which crackles like Miss Pinks’s own 
laugh: 

Her eyes are round as marigolds; 
Her navel drips with honey; 
Her pulse is even, and her laugh 
Crackles like paper money. 

There is also a powerful sense of irony among them which may 
be illustrated by the following poem of Allen Curnow’s called Atti- 
tudes for a New Zealand Poet: III (The skeleton of the Great Moa in 
the Canterbury Museum, Christchurch): 

The skeleton of the moa on iron crutches 
Figures in no waste land; a private swamp 
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Was where this tree grew feathers once, that hatches 
Its broods of dust, and guards them from the damp. 


Interesting failure to adapt on islands, 

Taller but not more fallen than I, who come 
Bone to his bone, peculiarly New Zealand’s. 
The eyes of children flicker round this tomb 


Under the skylights, wonder at the huge egg 
Found in a thousand pieces, pieced together 
But with less patience than the bones that dug 
In time deep shelter against ocean weather. 


Not I, some child, born in a marvellous year, 
Will learn the trick of standing upright here. 

But perhaps even more interesting is the fact that, combined with 
this intelligent awareness of their situation, the New Zealanders 
seem already to have developed a sense of place— whereas when the 
Australians propose to themselves the subject of Australia they 
tend to attitudinize. Here, again, is Curnow: 


Wasn’t this the site, asked the historian, 
Of the original homestead? 

Couldn’t tell you, said the cowman; 

I just live here, he said, 

Working for old Miss Wilson, 

Since the old man’s been dead. 


Moping under the bluegums 

The dog trailed his chain 

From the privy as far as the fowlhouse 
And back to the privy again, 

Feeling the stagnant afternoon 
Quicken with the smell of rain... 

This sense of place seems to have crystallized in New Zealand 
poets in the thirties, at about the time when Curnow, J. C. Beagle- 
hole, A. R. D. Fairburn and R. A. K. Mason established Phoenix at 
Auckland University College. I find it, for instance, in such poems 
as Robin Hyde’s The Beaches, in Charles Brasch’s A View of Rangi- 
toto, Basil Dowling’s Canterbury and James K. Baxter’s Poem in the 
Matukituki Valley. Baxter, in another mood, has a sharp ear for a 
rhythm and a sharp eye for social truth, as Mill Girl and Never No 
More show. Here is the last verse of Never No More: 
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Evan Hunter 
SECOND ENDING 


Evan Hunter wrote The Blackboard Jungle. 
His second novel, dealing with juvenile 
drug addiction, is every bit as powerful 
and exciting. P I5s. 
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The trodden path in the brambles led 
Sweet and sure to a lifted frock 

To the boathouse spree and the hayloft bed 
A hamstrung heart and no way back: 
Like a toi-toi arrow shot in the air 

Never no more, never no more. 

M. K. Joseph’s Secular Litany strikes one at first as being the sort 
of thing that Louis MacNeice did so much better ten or fifteen years 
ago, €.g.: 
That we may never lack two Sundays in a week 
One to rest and one to play... 
but gets better with: 

From all foreigners with their unintelligible cooking 

From the vicious habit of public enjoyment 

From kermesse and carnival, high day and festival 

From pubs cafés bullfights and barbecues 

From Virgil and vintages, fountains and fresco-painting 

From afterthought and apperception 

From tragedy and comedy 

And from the arrow of God 

Saint Anniversaryday 

Saint Arborday 

Saint Labourday 

Defend us. 

Finally, Keith Sinclair, born 1922 (A Night full of Nothing) and 
Colin Newbury, born 1929 (The Epilogue of the Wandering Jew) 
seem to have distinct possibilities. I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion, as | may have done from the tenor of my quotations, that the 
New Zealanders are a flighty lot. There is not only a leavening spirit 
of irreverence, so welcome after the Australian ‘Poetry Lovers’ 
Society’ manner, but also a gravity which is—as in English and 
American verse of our time—most often expressed obliquely. The 
calibre of New Zealand verse in general, and of Allen Curnow’s in 
particular, easily outstrips the Australian. It seems almost as if the 
Australian poets, like their fauna and flora, had developed in isola- 
tion from the rest of the world. This might have led to something 
interesting, if, like Mr Eliot’s ideal reader, they had started from 
scratch. But they seem to have started from Austin Dobson. Some- 
thing surely has to happen soon, something on a continental scale, 
like the American development, and I, for one, am looking forward 


to seeing it. 
GEOFFREY MOORE 
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Three Centuries of 
French Verse 
ALAN J. STEELE 


16th-18th Century. This selection 
presents the most important 
aspect of the work of the major 
poets, showing how poetry re- 
flected the changing ethos of the 
times, and the more significant 
lines of development in themes. 

Edinburgh University Press Iss 


Theatre in the East 
FAUBION BOWERS 


A lively and entertaining book by 
an author who is at once musician, 
traveller and choreographer, cov- 
ering some fourteen countries: 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, Indonesia, 
Philippines, China, Vietnam, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, Okinawa, 
Japan. 61 pages of illustrations 42s 


The Dark Ages 
W. P. KER 


‘,..an appreciation of the be- 
ginnings of European vernacular 
literature, placed against the entire 
background of the secular tradi- 
tion by a scholar who was master 
of the whole of that literature, in 
many languages, from Homer to 
Robert Bridges.’ The Times 15s 


Gondal’s Queen 
EMILY BRONTE 


Fannie E, Ratchford presents a 
cycle of eighty-four poems by 
Emily Bronté arranged for the 
first time in logical sequence, to 
recreate the‘novel in verse’ which 
she wrote about her mystical 
kingdom of Gondal and its ruler, 
Augusta Geraldine Almeda. 18s 
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JACQUES PREVERT was born in Paris in 1900. He was one of the Surrealist 
Group 1926-9, but first became well known with the publication of his long 
story-poem: Tentative de Description d’un Diner de Téte a Paris—France. As 
well as poems and stories, he has written film scripts including Quai des 
Brumes, Le Jour Se Léve and Les Enfants du Paradis. A collected edition of his 
poems, Paroles, was published in France in 1946. 


HILARY CORKE was born in 1921, and educated at Charterhouse and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He has been a lecturer at Cairo University and for the past 
four years a lecturer in Mediaeval English at Edinburgh University. Now re- 
tiring to become a freelance writer in London. 


VIOLET SCHIFF is the widow of Sydney Schiff (Stephen Hudson), the author 
of A True Story and translator of Le Temps Retrouvé. She has herself trans- 
lated Le Bal du Comte D’Orgel by Raymond Radiguet, Climats by André 
Maurois (shortly to be published) and is at present engaged on L’Echelle de 
Soie by Jean-Louis Curtis. 


SAMUEL SELVON is a West Indian writer from Trinidad. He has contributed 
stories to a number of American and British periodicals, and is the author of 
three novels, of which the latest, The Lonely Londoners, will be published 
by Wingate this autumn. 


GEORGE SIMS was born in 1923. He served for five years in the army during 
the war. He is now a dealer in rare books and manuscripts. 


TOM SCOTT’S poems have been appearing in literary magazines for many 
years. He was given an Atlantic Award in 1960, and since then he has writ- 
ten verse entirely in Scots drawn from the Auld Makars. His poem The 
Paschal Candill was recently broadcast on the Third Programme. Writing is 
his only occupation. 


ANTHONY CRONIN, aged 31, is an Irishman. He has published verse and 
criticism in various reviews and is at work on a book about the verse of this 
century. He is at present Literary Editor of Time and Tide. 


ALLAN RODWAY is a lecturer in English at Nottingham University. He pub- 
lished poems and short stories during the war under the pen-name of Edwin 
Allan, but since 1946 has devoted himself to literary criticism — particularly 
for Essays in Criticism. A book on William Godwin appeared in 1952; books 
on the Romantics, Street Ballads and English Comedy are in preparation or 
awaiting publication. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 3, Number 10, will be out in mid-September and will 
contain, among other contributions: 


Aldous Huxley A Writer's Prospect—III 
Censorship and Spoken Literature 
Alan Pryce-Jones Coming to London—X 
George Barker A Cycle of Six Love Lyrics 
Philip Toynbee on André Gide 
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